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STRAY LEAVES FROM AN AUTOGRAPH 
COLLECTION. 


NO. I. 
LETTERS OF PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS, 
Brest, March 24, 1779. 

Dear Sir: I have this moment the honour of 
yours of 18th. Iam perfectly of your opinion, 
that we have yet a hard. battle to fight, The 
Struggle will yet be long and painful, and the 
difficulty of it will arise from nothing more than 
the weak disposition in our Countrymen, as well 
as our allies, to think it will be short. 

Long before this war began, I expected a Se- 
vere Tryal: but I never foresaw so much em- 
barrassinent, from Selfishness, vanity, flattery, 
and Corruption, as I find. 

If these proceed much longer in their Career, 
it will not be worth the while of men of Virtue 
to make themselves miserable, by continuing in 
the service. If they leave it, the American sys- 
tem of Flatsery and Corruption will still prevail 
over the British, but there will be an end of our 
virtuous visions of a kingdom of the just. 

I wrote Mr. Israel, from Nantes. My regards 
to him and your brother. 

I ain no hand at a Cypher, but will endeavour 
to unriddle, if you write in it. 

With much esteem, 
Your humble Servant, 


Hon. A. Ler, Paris. Joun Apams. 


Letter from John Quincy Adams, inclosing the 
preceding. 
Wasuineton, 27th April, 1887. 


Sir: In compliance with the request contained 
in your letter of the 27th ult., I enclose herewith 
two Autographs of Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and afterwards, successively, sec- 
ond and third Presidents of the United States. 

The first is an original letter from John Adams 
to Arthur Lee, written at Brest, in France, on 
the 24th of March, 1779. Mr. Adams and .Mr. 
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of France, together with Dr, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Mr. Lee had a separate commission, as Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Spain. 
After the conclusion of the treaties of Alliance 
and of Commerce with France, Oongress super- 
seded the joint commission, and appointed Dr. 
Franklin sole Minister Plenipotentiary to France. 
Mr. Lee retained his commission as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Spain. In February, 1779, 
Mr. Adams left Paris and went to Nantes, 
and in March to Brest, with a view to embark in 
the frigate Alliance, then at that port, to return 
to the United States. The inclosed letter was 
then written in answer to one received from Mr. 
Lee, then still remaining at Paris. The destina- 
tion of the frigate Alliance was afterwards 
changed, and Mr. Adams, in June, 1779, em- 
barked in the French frigate La Sensible, and re- 
turned from L’Orient to the United States. I 
was during all that time with him—a boy of 
twelve years of age. 

The other autograph is the cover of a letter 
from Thomas Jefferson, when Secretary of State, 
to John Adams, then Vice-president of the Uni- 
ted States. The whole direction is in his hand- 
writing, and the signature of the name very 
strongly marks the manner of his usual sign- 
manual. 

These are all the autographs of the kind re- 
quested in your letter which I have here, and am 
now able to furnish you. On my return to my 
residence in Massachusetts, I may, perhaps, find 
upon my files of papers some others, and will re- 
member you. It is as you conjecture; I have 
received and still frequently receive applications 
for autographs of persons whose names are dis- 
tinguished in the history of our Revolution. I 
have always complied with such requests, so far 
as I have been able, with great pleasure, consid- 
ering them as evidences not only of the senti- 
ments cherished by the collectors of such relics 
towards the founders of our national independ. 
ence, but of a spirit extending in the community 
far beyond the collectors themselves. 

Froin the interest taken in those characters, I 
am encouraged to infer a widely spread attach- 
ment to the principles by which they were actu- 
ated, and which they maintained with the well- 
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redeemed pledge of their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. If, at one of the most trying 

riods of that conflict, in March, 1779, you find 

r. Adams complaining of the dangers which 
beset the cause, and the difficulties which it had to 
encounter from the weakness, the selfishness, flat- 
tery, vanity, and corruption of the times, yet 
contiding without the admission of a doubt in the 
ultimate success of the cause itself,—may we not 
take it, in these times when the cause has suc- 
ceeded, and the nation, formed by the labors 
and sufferings of those days, has enjoyed such a 
career of prosperity as was never before by Di- 
vine Providence allotted to man; may we not take 
it as an admonition, that the adherence to those 
principles of our fathers has been among the prin- 
cipal causes of that prosperity? Should we not 
proceed a step further, and inquire whether that 
half-century of unexampled prosperity might not 
have been still more resplendent with glory, but 
for our own aberrations from those principles, 
the contemplation of which had fired the soul of 
the writer of the inclosed letter with visions of 
an approaching kingdom of the just, to result 
from the success of that Revolution? In review- 
ing its history and our own, while we remember 
with exultation and gratitude the triumphant 
issue of the cause, and the favors of heaven by 
which it has been followed, is there not remain- 
ing an augury, both retrospective and prospect- 
ive, upon ourselves? That kingdom of the just, 
which had floated in the virtuous visions of John 
Adams, while he was toiling for his country’s in- 
dependence,—that kingdom of our Father in 
Heaven, for which His Son taught us to approach 
Him in daily prayer,—has it yet come; and if 
not, have our advances towards it been as pure, 
as virtuous, as self-denying, as were those of our 
fathers in the days of their trial of adversity ? 
And if we lay these questions in seriousness to 
our souls, are we not bound to interrogate them 
still further?—to cross-examine them if they 
answer with too contident assurance of their 
own righteousness, and ask them whether of late, 
and even now, we are not stationary, or more than 
stationary, moving backwards, from that progress 
towards the kingdom of the just, which was 
among the anticipated fruits of our Revolutionary 
warfare? The highest, the transcendent glory of 
the American Revolution was this—it connected, 
in one indissoluble bond, the principles of civil 
government with the precepts of Christianity. If 
it has never been considered in that light, it is 
because its compass has not been perceived. The 
letter which I now send you, short as it is, may 
disclose it. But this investigation opens a field 
of inquiry too important and too vast for a letter 
merely inclosing an autograph. I offer it here to 
your meditations, and if they should Jead you to 
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the conclusion that we are degenerating from the 
lofty energies of our Revolutionary principles, 
and falling into that retrograde movement which 
physical nature sometimes presents in the aspects 
of the planets, hope, with me, that this apparent 
deviation from the progress of moral and political 
improvement upon earth, is but an incidental 
anomaly in the promulgation of that great and 
universal law which the visions of John Adams 
beheld in the ancient prophecies of the kingdom 
of the just. 

If I have given you a sermon for an autograph, 
I pray you to excuse me, and believe me, with 
great respect to be, your fellow-citizen and ser- 
vant, 

JoHN Quinoy ADAMS. 


John Adams to Elbridge Gerry. 
Pants, May 23, 1780. 


My Dear Frienp: The Baron ce Arundl de- 
sires a letter of introduction to some gentleman 
in Congress from me, and I don’t know to 
whom to write upon this occasion, better 
than to you. I enclose you some of our Con- 
stitutions. 

A vessel has arrived at L’Orient with a paper 
of 8 April; and there are letters to the Countess 
de la Luzerne, and others perhaps, as late as the 
15th, but not a line from Congress to any one, 
that I can hear of—certainly none to me. I 
want very much to get some correspondent who 
will send me the newspapers and the journals by 
every vessel from Baltimore or Philadelphia. 
The Court here have all these things from their 
ministers, consuls, ete., but we get nothing. 
They communicate nothing of this kind to any 
body,—not to me, nor to Dr. Franklin, nor to any 
indeed of their own patrons. It is inconsistent 
with the maxims of this government that they 
should. They communicate nothing to the Pub- 
lic—the people being of no consideration in pub- 
lic councils. They leave the public to pick up 
intelligence in scraps from England, Holland, 
America, Spain—anywhere and anyhow. So 
that if you intend that we shall be informed of 
any thing, you must assist us. 

What am I to do for money? Not one line 
have I received from Congress, or any member of 
Congress, since I left America. 

Clinton’s letter is a great curiosity. I have 
written more to Congress, since my arrival 
in Paris, than they ever received from Eu- 
rope, put it altogether, since the Revolution. 
Whether any thing has reached them, I know 
not. 

I am, affectionately, yours, 
Joun ADAMs, 
Hoy. E. Gerry, Ese. 
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John Adams to John Trumbull, the Author of 
McFingal. 
AnteniL, April 28, 1785. 

Dear Sir: It was with much Pleasure that I 
received your Letter by Mr. Humphreys, in 
whom I have found all those valuable qualities 
you led me to expect. From him too I received 
a copy of “ McFingal,” a Poem which will live 
as long as “ Hudibras.” If I speak freely of this 
Piece, [ can truly say, that altho’ it is not equal 
to itself throughout (and where is the Poem that 
is so?) yet there are many Parts of it equal to 
any thing, in that kind of Poetry, that ever was 
written. 

Give me leave, however, to repeat, what I be- 
lieve I have formerly said to you, in some Letter 
or Conversation—at least I have long thought of 
it, and said it to others—that altho’ your Talent 
in this way is equal to that of any one, you have 
veins of Poetry of superior kinds. I wish you to 
think of a subject which may employ you for 
many years, and atford full scope for the pathetic 
and sublime, of which several specimens have 
shown you master in the highest degree. Upon 
this plan I should hope to live to see our young 
America in Possession of an Heroick Poem, equal 
to those the most esteemed in any Country. 

As it is probable, from the last letters from N. 
York, that 1 shall have to cross the Channel,* 
not indeed in a Balloon, but upon an enterprize 
equally hardy, the means of correspondence will 
be more easy, safe, and frequent, and I should be 
glad to hear from you as often as your Practice 
and the Heroick Poem aforesaid will admit. 

This Letter will go by my son; but if he should 
go by Water from N. York to Newport, he will 
send it to you. If he passes by Land through N, 
Haven, he will have the Honour to deliver it. 
He was so young when you were acquainted in 
my Family, that I presume you will scarcely 
know him. The passion for Poetry is not always 
proportioned to the Talent. In the former he 
would bear some comparison with you at his 
age, but he has not yet given such proofs of the 
latter, and probably never will.t If he had 


* As the first Minister from the United States to the 
Court of Great Britain, to which mission he was ap- 
pointed in 1785. ‘Crossing the Channel in a balloon,” 
refers to the then recent enterprise of the French aero- 
naut, Blanchard, who, on the 7th January, 1785, had 
made the first aerial voyage across the channel, from 
England to France. It may, perhaps, also refer to the 
trip—possibly then already projected—by Pilatre de 
Rozier, from the French to the English side of the 
channel, which terminated so fatally to himself and his 
companion, M. Romuin, on the 15th of June following 
the date of Mr. Adams’ letter. 

+ This reference to the penchant for poetry, which, it 
is well known, was retained by the venerable John 
Quincy Adams to the close of his long, active, and hon- 
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it, which is not likely, he will not be so independ- 
ent of Business as you, and therefore must not 
indulge it, but devote himself wholly to the Law. 

My Sage and amiable Friend, the Abby de 
Mably, who has been some time declining, I 
am now told, is no more.* At his advanced 
age, this is nothing surprizing, but I regrett his 
Loss very sincerely, on many accounts. He has 
not left in France a wiser or more independent 
spirit. Above the ambition of a Courtier, or even 
of an Academician, he has spent his life in prop- 
agating Principles of Legislation and Negotiation 
which do honour to human Nature, and tend to 
the advancement of its Happiness in Society. I 
wish his writings were generally known in Amer- 
ica. He had given me encouragement that he 
would, this Spring, undertake to compose a gen- 
eral summary of Morals and Politicks. This 
work will be now lost, but I hope his valuable 
Manuscript will soon be published. Two Vol- 
umes of “ Remarks on the History of France,” a 
Treatise “Sur le Beau,” and another on the 
“Course of the Passions in Society,” are, as he 
told me himself, ready for the Press. 

With great esteem and affection, I am, Sir, your 
most obedient and most humble Servant, 


Joun ADAms. 
Joun Trumputt, Exe. 


John Adams to Dr. Franklin. 
26 April, 1785. 
Mr. Apans returns his respectful Compliments 
to Dr. Franklin. Mr. Jefferson will be so good, 
this evening, as to enquire, at the Post Office, for 


orable life, seems strikingly 
smooth versifier, the late President A. was certainly 
not, in the true Horatian sense, a poet ‘* Poeta nasci- 
tur, nonfit!” He was, at the date of this letter, a boy 
of eighteen, and was then on his return from Europe, 
where he had spent the three years preceding in the 
capacity of private secretary to the Hon. Francis Dana, 
our minister to Russia. Two years afterwards (in 1787), 
he graduated at Harvard, and commenced the study of 
law in Boston. The original of this letter (entirely in 
the autograph ofhis father), bears the address “* To John 
Trumbull, Esq., Connecticut,” in a neat, round, school- 
boy hand, doubtless that of the youthful J. Q. Adams, 

* Gabriel Bonnet, Abbé de Mably, to whom the con- 
cluding paragraph of this letter relates, was a distin- 
guished historical and political writer of France, born 
at Grenoble, in 1709, and educated at the Jesuits’ Col- 
lege at Lyons. He afterwards removed to Paris, where 
he passed the life of a retired man of letters, and where 
he died, in 1785. His principal works are : 

“Entretiens sur l’Histoire,” ‘‘Le Droit Public de 
l’Europe,” ‘* Des Principes de Négotiations,” ‘* Obser- 
vations sur I’ Histoire de la France,” ‘‘ Observations sur 
Histoire de la Gréce ” and “Sur les Constitutions des 
Etats Unis de l’Amérique.” 

It was pace in aeons to the views of Tur- 
got and the Abbé de Mably, as expressed in this last- 
named work, that John Adams himself published, 

while in London, in 1787, his ‘* Defence of the Ameri- 
| can Constitutions.” Cc. 


prophetic. Though a very 
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any Letters addressed to the American Ministers, 


or any of them. Mr. A had heard within a few 
minutes, of the arrival of the March packet, but 
has as yet no letter. He has rec* a letter re- 
turned from the Hague, containing the Ratitica- 
tion of the Loan. But no News, except that 
Congress had resolved to send a Minister to 
London. 


A Son Excellence, Monsieur Franklin, 
Ministre Plenipotentiaire, &c., &c., d Passy. 


John Adams to J. H. Jackson, 

Quincy, Aug. 21, 1818. 
Sir: I have no remembrance of the “ Address 
to a Provincial Bashaw.” I should conjecture 
that Governor Bernard was meant by the Bashaw. 
The Author I know not, It is possible it might 
be Doctor Benjamin Church, It might be from 
one of several other Posts of that Age. But it 

never attracted the attention of 
Your humble Servant, 
Jounx ApDAMs., 


FICTITIOUS DISCOVERIES IN AMERICA. 


{0cHEFORT—HENNEPIN—La Hontan—Le Mer- 
OURE GALANT. 


At a time when the continent of America, and 
especially that portion which, less productive in 
precious metals, has been the nursery of heroes 
and of free institutions, was, to most European 
readers, an unknown and unexplored land, many 
used a traveller’s license to exaggerate and de- 
velop, and many a crowd of listeners gaped in 
wonder at the extraordinary tales contained in 
the last book on America. Exaggeration is 
bad enough, but still we can content ourselves 
with the sage dictum of a learned historian, “ Ex- 
aggeration only proves the truth;” and as long 
as there was some truth at the bottom, we might 
pardon the exuberance of fancy, the vivacity of 
the imagination, or the exigency of public taste, 
for.the adventitious circumstances under which 
poor naked truth was buried. But, alas! this 
was not all. Some invented; made their stories 
out of whole cloth: lied absolutely and bare- 
facedly. 

Now, we intend to take up a few of these— 
fellows as bad as the Jersey wreckers that used 
to set up false lights to lure the unwary and un- 
suspecting navigator to ruin; men who have 
misled historians, bothered students, wasted their 
precious time, led them to unparalleled outlay in 
books, merely to enable them arrive at the fact of 
a writer’s dishonesty. 

Poor friar Mark, whose patronymic no man 
knoweth, but who, on entering his Franciscan 
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convent, was called, from his birth-place, Mark of 
Nice, was long placed in this class; but our re- 
cent knowledge of New Mexico, subjects him at 
most to the charge of a lively imagination, and to 
exaggeration intentional or natural, 

We have placed in our heading, as the first of- 
fender, Rochefort. ‘ Histoire Naturelle and Mo- 
rale des Antilles de l Amerique, a Rotterdam, 
chez Arnout Leers, Marchant Libraire, 1658,” is 
engraven on the title of a quarto volume of fair 
size and sufficiently imposing appearance. Chap- 
ter viii., which extends from page 853 to page 379, 
inclusive, is devoted, not to the Antilles, but to a 
* Digression on the nature of the country of the 
Apalachites, their manners, their ancient and their 
new Religion.” ‘The preceding chapter is devoted 
to the connection of these Apalachites with the 
Caribs, and in it we are introduced to “ Monsieur 
Bristock, an English gentleman, one of the most cu- 
rious men in the world, who, among his other rich 
acquirements, speaks in perfection the language 
of the Virginians and Floridians,” from whom he 
derives his information, and who, “ when need 
shall be, will confirm the truth of his statements.” 
The Apalachites, according to him, inhabit the 
country of Apalache, running from 83° 25’ N. to 
87° N., communicating with the Gulf of Mexico, 
by the River Espiritu Santo, or Hitanachi. These 
Apalachites were the ancestors of the Caribs, and 
at war with the Cofuchites, a tribe north of them. 
Their territory embraced six provinces: Be- 
marin, Amani or Amana, Matique, Schama, Me- 
raco, and Achalaques. The productions, animal 
and vegetable, are carefully described, as well as 
the dress, habitation, and manners of the people. 
Their capital was Melilot, « city of two thousand 
houses. Their wonderful temple stood on the 
equally wonderful mountain of Olaimi, near far- 
tained Melilot. 

These Apalachites had, however, mainly re- 
nounced paganism and embraced Christianity, 
partly through the teaching of the French, who 
attempted to settle Florida, but more especially 
through sume English people, who, seeking to 
escape from the Indian-war-vexed Virginia in 
1621 to New England, were cast on the coast of 
Florida, and, attracting a considerable number of 
ecclesiastics and people of quality, laid the founda- 
tions of a colony. ‘Turning their attention to the 
benighted state of the people, these zealous Eng- 
lish converted, in ten or twelve years, most of the 
officers and heads of families in Bemarin and 
Amana, so that, says he, * they have at present 
among them a bishop, and several learned and 
zealous priests, who lubor with joy and fidelity 
in this ample harvest of the Lord; and, to ad- 
vance this excellent work, have erected colleges 
wherever there are churches.” This was the 
statement of his last memoirs from America, 
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Soon after the English got into the country, 
however, the Spaniards sent in a company of 
Religious of the order of Minims, whom Pope 
Urban VIII. had dispatched as Apostolic mis- 
sionaries, and who, after their arrival, in 16438, 
labored most successfully near Achalaque. 

This strange account, backed by his Carib vo- 
eabulary, has misled many, and yet the whole is 
a fiction. Building on a few names found in De 
Laet, or some Spanish account—perhaps a man- 
uscript narrative—he has made a golden picture, 
which, in spite of its apparent inconsistencies, 
has been regarded as exaggerated, but based on 
truth, Yet, to place the bishop and priests 
among English refugees was suspicious, and 
equally so the fact that no Spanish writer ever 
mentions any mission of Minims to Florida. As 
an omer originating in France, the Suciety of St. 
Francis de Paula might be found more readily 
in French than in Spanish parts; but the writer, 
not over familiar with such matters, confounded, 
doubtless, the Fratres Minores or Franciscans, 
with the Minimi or Minims, 


Translated into English as the “Tistory of 


the Caribby Islands, London, 1666,” Rochefort’s 
work was extensively followed by English wri- 
ters, and his account is to be found in Sanson's 
“Atlas,” Ogilby’s “ America,” Montanus, Wapper, 
Oldmixon, and others. Mr. Brinton rather in- 
clines to believe it real; but as the very points 
which seem to support it could be gleaned from 
known works at the time, we are more disposed 
to share the opinion of Mr. Buckingham Sinith, 
that it is a total invention. “The framework,” 
says he, “is taken trom Garcilaso, and the ac- 
counts by the French of their occupation of Flor- 
ida. Some names may be borrowed from the 
maps of the day; others appear to be those of 
mere fancy. Our knowledge of the geography 
and physical character of the country renders the 
story often improbable and sometimes absurd.” 

The whole story of English refugees in Florida 
corresponding with France, but unknown to 
English settlers in Virginia or the English gov- 
ernment, which sent them bishops and priests, is 
too untenable to stand examination; and if the 
latter ecclesiastics bore papal faculties, it but adds 
one difficulty more in the matter. 

A few years after the appearance of Roche- 
fort’s work, the Franciscan Hennepin, who had 
published a valuable volume at Paris, in 1683, on 
the expedition of La Salle, retired to Holland, 
and there reissued his work, with additions, in 
1697. He had always had a great fancy for 
sailor’s yarns, and on revising his first edition 
seems to have deemed it deficient in that point—or 
his editor did; for, after all, perhaps he was guilt- 
less of his second edition. Ile consequently in- 
troduced a vayage down the Mississippi, and that 


the first ever performed; fur he ambitioned the 
glory of having first descended the Father of 
Waters. This voyage he performs in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. He waited till March 12, 
1680, and then set out on the 8th, from the 
mouth of the Illinois for the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, which he reached in thirteen days, arriving 
at the gulf on the 25th or 26th of March, and 
started back without any delay, but did not get 
off withal till April Ist. But lost time was soon 
nade up. His arms handled the paddle as never 
mortal arms had done before. Ninety miles a day, 
he avers, he can easily paddle up stream. So in 
eleven days his canoe had sped up the current of 
the Mississippi to a point four hundred and fifty 
miles above the mouth of the Illinois, and this 
advancing for most of the way only by night! 
This voyage was translated, with the rest of his 
work, into English, and received by many, in 
spite of its absurdities—many of which the author 
manfully adhered to, against all protestation. 
Indeed, its authority was never completely de- 
molished till Sparks, in his biographies of Mar- 
quette and La Salle, brought it to a strict anal- 
ysis; and Hennepin, shorn of the glory he so 
fondly coveted of having been the first explorer 
of the Mississippi to its mouth, remains one of 
the earliest, if not the first, who ascended it to 
the Falls of St. Anthony, and undoubtedly the 
namer of that rapid. 

Baron la Llontan, first a soldier in Canada, 
then an officer, retired to Europe in disgust and 
wrote a book. It is readable; and it was read, 
translated, and spread broad-cast. Spiced with a 
little of the free thinking then coming into popu- 
larity ; putting the keen thrusts of the new French 
school at Christianity most inappositely into the 
mouth of an Indian chief; manufacturing a high- 
sounding name, Garangula or Grangula, trom the 
French nickname Grande gueule, he invented a 
speech for his orator which many of us declaimed 
in boyhood with intense effect; then he soared 
still higher and manufactured a river, which long 
appeared on maps as The Long River of La 
Hontan. 

The baron’s story is, that, following Marquette’s 
path, he descended the Wisconsin to the Missis- 
sippi; ascended that river to the Long River, 
which he entered, and with a tardiness equalled 
only by Hennepin’s speed, sailed for eighty days 
without reaching half way to its source. Its 
banks he lines with nations of civilized Indians, 
the Eokoros, Esanapes, Gnacsitares, the bearded 
Mozeemlak, and others, who have eluded all 
modern investigators, while the wondrous Ta- 
huglauk are equally unknown. St. Peter’s River 
alone, by its locality, corresponds to his famous 
stream, but it sadly lacks the dimensions he as- 
signs to his Long River. He wished probably to 
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have the credit of having explored the untried 
wilderness, and, grouping together Indian ac- 
counts of distant rivers, compiled a voyage on 
one of them, which he invested with the 
attributes and voluine of many. His account, 
published in 1703, was translated into several 
languages, and finding credit with the compilers 
of historical and geographical dictionaries as un- 
reliable as modern encyclopedists, induced the 
insertion in many of his Long River—* as fabu- 
lous,” Charlevoix truly remarks, “as the Isle 
Barataria, of which Sancho Panza was made 
governor,” as well as of tribes whose existence 
rests on no foundation but his account. 

Another fiction of the kind appeared originally 
in the Mercure Galant, in November, 1711, and 
fuund its way into English compilations, re- 
ceiving a certain degree of credit. It purported 
to be drawn from a manuscript found in Canada. 

According to this, ten men, bent on new discov- 
eries, ascended the Mississippi in three canoes, and 
after a long voyage found another river, running 
south-southwest, to which they carried iheir ca- 
noes, and, sailing down, reached the country of 
the Escaaniba, two hundred leagues in extent, 
abounding in gold, and governed by King Agau- 
zan, who claimed descent from Montezuma, and 
maintained his authority by an army which, in 
time of peace, was 100,000 strong. 
was six leagues from the River Missi, or Golden 
River, and gold was so plentiful and so little vai- 
ued by the people that each of the travellers 
carried off some two hundred and forty pounds. 
These Escaaniba traded with a nation distant a 
six months’ journey, to whom they sent regular 
caravans, 

Now that Frazer’s River leads to lands of gold, 
this fable is net uninteresting, and we propose 
Escaaniba as the name of a new province in the 
auriferous land. 

These are not the only inventions of the kind 
to be found. French literature furnished all 
these. A journey of two English sailors through 
the country, from Florida to Cape Breton, in 
1568, smacks strongly of invention; and the 
story, of unknown origin, of the party of Span- 
iards who ascended the Mississippi and Ohio in 
boats, seeking the silver-bottomed lake in New 
York, must be ranged in the same class of ficti- 
tious voyages or discoveries. 

These inventions are of a past century, but 
that our own has inventors, the Collier Shak- 
speare shows; and as the demand for rare 
tracts or unpublished manuscripts relating to 
our early history is great, the temptation to 
literary forgery is the greater. Unless caution 
is observed, collectors will be deceived by coun- 
terfeit manuscripts, as by cuunterfeit Pine-tree 
Shillings. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM CAPT. JOHN 
DAGWORTHY. 


Letter from Capt. John Dagworthy. 
Oxp Town, July ye 26th, 1755. 

Dear Brorner: I Rec'd yours, wherein you 
mention Read's Puting the Bonds inte a Law- 
yer’s Hands, which Surprised me, as I Expected 
Capt. Hews had paid Them long since; however, 
I am now on my way to Annapolis, and Intend 
for to go to Indian River before I return, and 
shall pay Reed off, as I have Cash Sufficient by 
me. As for Ben Bayles, he shall be Paid as soon 
as I can send the Cash. If my affairs will admit, 
I will meet you at Chester before I return. 

Before this, you have heard of our Defeet, I 
make no Doubt. All that I can say is, that I was 
not at the Ingagement, and do not begrudge them 
the honour of that Day. We have, since, news 
there was two Thousand French, and three 
Thousand Indians at the French Foort, but the 
Indians Chiefly Ingaged us that Day; we lost 
886 killed and 823 wounded, besides officers, 
Non-Commition’d officers, Waggoners, and Peo- 
ple, who Follow’d the Camp. The nearest Cal- 
culation we can mak is, that we had about 1500 
People in the Field, altogether; and that we had 
500 kill, 500 wounded, and 500 not wounded— 
the General dyd 4 Days After the Ingagement. 
Sr Peter Halket was kill’d in the Field, the offi- 
cers in general was kill’d or wounded rather 
more in Prop’tion than the men, The American 
Troops behaved well; the Regulars, not so well, 
though the best men was Chose for this Affair. 
Give my kind love to my sister and Johnny, and 
Compliments to all Friends; and tell Tom Ken- 
nedy I give him Joy of the Drubing he Avoided 
by not going to see the French Fort Taken. 

I am, &e., Jno. Dacwortny. 


To Capt. John Dagworthy—Command-in- Chief 
Q Fourt Frederick, — This pr favour of Jno. 
Reynolds. 


Sm: The two Barers, Jno. Reynolds and 
Thomas Bishop, Junr., is Sent by James White 
for a Servant of his, now at your Fourt, which 
tun away from him about three weeks a Goe, and 
Listed at Baltimore Town, under Mr. Prater, 
who Brought him up to the fourt; his Name is 
John Fawlkner, as you will find as per the indenter 
with the Barers. As James White is a Poor man, 
and the loss of a Servant will be a Great Deal to 
such @ man, and my being acquainted with you, 
he Desired me to write to you Concerning the 
atfair. Any Charge that will be Due on the De- 
livering the man to the Barers, I will Pay you 
whenever you shall order it at Frederick Town ; 
and Please to Let me know by a line, pr Barer, 
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the Charge, as I may order the same to be paid. 
If the man should Deny he belongs to James 
White, Bishop will prove he does, for he lives 
with white. I beg the Favour of you to Doe the 
Poor man all the service you can, as he may gitt 
his Servant Again. My Complements to Mrs. 
Dagworthy, and I am, with Best Respects, Sir, 
Your mo. Hble Servt, 
Wittram Hatt. 
Decem, 2nd, 1756. 


The answer to the above is— 


Sir: I am Sorrey it is not in my Power to 
oblige you by Discharging the man you mention in 
your Letter; for as he is Inlisted in Capt. Joshua 
Beale’s Company, I do not chuse to Discharge 
Him unless I have orders so to do, but make no 
Doubt uppon application to Capt. Beale, he will 
do the Man Justice. Mrs, Dag. is well, and Joyns 
in Comp’ts to Mrs. Hall and y‘self. 

Yours, Jno. Daewortny. 


Col. Adam Stephen to Capt. John Dagworthy. 


Fort Cumpertanp, Decembr 9th, 1756. 

Sir: I hear you have been at Annapolis lately, 
and would have been glad to hear y* news. 

We have erected a sort of Ravelin on the north 
side the Fort; one face fronting the Hill, the 
other, that of the Valley on the East side Will's 
Creek. The Rampart is brought almost to a 
level with the hill—is about 20 foot thick. The 
pee six foot high and of the same thickness ; 

n the Angle of the Bastion I have built a Maga- 
zine, proof ag‘ small Shells, and have cut a way, 
underground, to the Water of Will’s Creek. Gov". 
Dinwiddie has given orders to continue the 
work, 

I expect news from the Ohio Daily—a small 
Detachm' has been out about twenty days, and 
I am sorry, have had very severe weather. I am, 

Sir, 
Your most obt humble Serv‘, 
ApaM Srepren. 


P. 8.—I wish you and Mrs. Dagworthy the 
Compliments of the approaching season. We 
have had some diversion on the Ice already. 


Col. Adam Stephen to Capt. John Dagworthy, 
Commandant at Fort Frederick. 
Fort CumMBERLAND, March Ist, 1757. 

Str: Pursuant to an order from Governor 
Dinwiddie, I have sent down William Ross and 
two sons, Trotter and Slater, who resided at this 
Garrison ever since the Fort was built. They 
have behaved honestly, as far as I know, and 
been very serviceable to the Garrison; Slater, 
a Butcher and Salter; Trotter, as Guide and La- 
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bourer. William Ross and Sons have resided 
here ever since Plummer left Old Town, have ob- 
served the Rules of the Garrison, and has lived 
upon his Stock of Cattle, having supply* us w" 
Butter and other little things, which you know 
to be very necessary and agreeable at such a dis- 
tance from the inhabitants. 

Upon a complaint from Col. Cresap some time 
ago, I had an Enquiry made by the Officer of this 
Garrison into the reason of said complaint. Ross 
can let you see the proceedings. He brought up 
the two steers of Cresap’s, which he could not 
easily separate from his own Cattle, but immedi- 
ately informed me of it; and in consequence of a 
letter from Cresap, I had ‘them killed for the use 
of the Garrison, and ordered the commissary to 
send Cresap an acct of them and several others, 
killed for the same purpose. 

The old man brought up some sheep of Plum- 
mer’s, which he said he did out of friendship to 
him; and informed the officers of it, saying 
Plummer fold him he should have occasion for 
them when he came up again; but William Ross, 
seeing that the place was a thoroughfare for 
country people and Indians as they went. up and 
down, thought he did a kindness to Mr. Plummer, 
and meant to oblige him by bringing up the sheep 
with some others which he drove to this Fort, 
and intended to acc‘ to him for them. 

I informed of my orders to send him down, 
and the old fellow never thought of moving out 
of the way; and I had none of them confined be- 
fore the party came up. 

It seems to me to be owing to an old grudge 
between Ross and Cresap; and as you will have 
his sons in pledge especially, I shall take it as a 
favour that you let him go about to do his Busi- 
ness and make Friends. If I imagined that he 
would, or had reason to attempt an Escape, be 
assur’d I would never request the favour. 

I am obliged to you for the newspapers. 
About thirty Indians were down on the Branch 
lately ; took off four young men, burnt two plan- 
tations, but killed no Body. 

We are big with hopes from the wisdom of the 
Governor. Loffer my compliments to Mrs. Dag- 
worthy, and am, Sir, 

Your most hu Serv‘, 
ApamM STEpHen. 


P. 8.—Since writing the above, I am informed 
that you are in the Commission of the Peace, and 
one of the Magistrates to try these people; it is 
needless to request you to act w" the discretion 
which is so common and natural to you, in this 
affair, and weigh the characters of the Evidence, 
if there are any, because the affair will be can- 
vass’d, and make a great Noise, if the people are 
long detaiaed and harass’d. 
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REMINISCENCES OF COLONEL SETH 
WARNER. 


BY TION. D. 8. BOARDMAN. 


Cov. Sera Warner was a native of the 
original town of Woodbury; born and bred in 
that part of it which is now comprised within the 
town of Roxbury. Some time before the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War, he left 

toxbury and went to reside in the western part 
of the country then denominated New Hamp- 
shire Grants, now Vermont, at a time when the 
right of territory to that region was in conflict 
between New Hampshire and New York, and of 
course after the year 1764, previously to which 
the latter State had no pretentions to a right to 
the soil of that portion of country, or claim to dis- 
pose of, or bear rule over it. By an act of the 
British government of that year, New York 
deemed herself vested with the. right to all the 
lands situated northerly of Massachusetts to the 
Canada line, and between Connecticut river and 
Lake Champlain, and to interfere with the claim 
of New Hampshire thereto, which for twenty- 
three years befure that time exercised an undis- 
puted right of making grants of townships therein, 
many of which had been considerably settled be- 
fore the New York claim was heard of. Contro- 
versies almost immediately arose between those 
settlers and such as claimed under grants by New 
York, and Col. Warner (at whatever time he may 
have gone there to reside), being a man far above 
mediocrity in capacity and courage, soon became 
conspicuous among the opposers of the New York 
claim, second therein, it is believed, only to the 
celebrated Ethan Allen. 

Immediately after the commencement of the 
Revolutionary War, Allen and Warner became 
primarily conspicuous among the Green Moun- 
tain Boys (as settlers in that region denominated 
themselves), who were as ready to seize the mus- 
ket in defence of American liberty as were any in 
the regularly organized colonies, and, indeed, 
were the very first to assail His Majesty’s forces, 
in the surprise and capture of Ticonderoga, led 
by Allen, and seconded by Warner; and Crown 
Point, the next fortress held by the British arins, 
was on the following day taken by Warner, to 
whom that honor was conceded by the other offi- 
cers engaged in that affair. 

Both Allen and Warner were made colonels by 
the self-assumed authority of the occupants of 
what now constitutes the State of Vermont, and 
were recognized as such by the army, soon after 
those events, destined by Oongress for the in- 
vasion of Oanada, and as partisan officers did 
good service therein. Allen’s career was, how- 
ever, short, he being made prisoner in a rash 
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attempt to surprise Montreal during the progress 
of the siege of St. John’s, by Gen. Montgomery, 
and sent in irons to England to be tried as a 
traitor. But Warner, who was as much distin- 
guished for cool courage as Allen was for impet- 
uosity, continued throughout that and the two 
succeeding campaigns to render excellent service 
as & partisan commander, in many of those con- 
flicts between small parties on each side which 
are not particularized in the history of the war 
—and not only so, but for the part he acted in 
some truly celebrated conflicts. In the hard- 
fought battle of Hubbertstown, where, early in 
the morning of the 7th of July, the day after the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga, his regiment and that 
of Col. Francis, the rearguard of the retreating 
army then at Castleton, six miles off, was at- 
tacked by Gen. Frazer, the distinguished com- 
mander of the élite of the British army (the gren- 
adiers and light infantry), with great impetuosity 
—Ool. Francis, who was the senior officer, being 
killed at the commencement of the action, the 
chief command devolved upon Col. Warner, who 
for a long time disputed the ground with his 
brave assailant with a hope of success, until the 
arrival of the Germans under Gen. Reidsel, when 
finding himself greatly outnumbered and about to 
be outtlanked, he ordered a retreat, and brought 
off the shattered remains of his command to the 
main body at Castleton. Few actions during the 
Revolutionary War were more stubbornly con- 
tested, and for the numbers engaged more bloody, 
than that of Hubbertstown; and Col. Warner 
was heard to say, that of the thirteen or fourteen 
actions, great and small, in which he had been 
engaged, that of Hubbertstown was by far the 
most severe, 

On the morning of the 16th of August, the day 
of the battle of Bennington—so momentous in its 
consequences—Ovol. Warner with his regiment, 
then at Manchester, marched to join Gen. Stark, 
but did not arrive in time to take part in the as- 
sault upon the defences erected by Col. Baum 
for the protection of his command while awaiting 
for the arrival of the reinforcement for which he 
had applied, nor until after the flight of the few 
who escaped the signal destruction of those who 
attempted to resist the assault As the number 
that escaped was small, that of the pursuers was 
also small; the victors being nearly, or quite, all 
militiamen, became almost immediately dispersed, 
picking up the plunder of the battle-field. Col. 
Warner, instantly apprehending danger from this 
state of things, sought for Gen. Stark, and ex- 
pressed to him his apprehensions; saying to him, 
that Col. Baum would never have halted and 
fortified himself there, but in expectation of a re- 
inforcement; and had scarcely uttered words 
to this etfect, when they heard the report of two 
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field-pieces in quick succession, which of course | they give it to you bow and stern, do they ?” 
veritied Col. Warner’s prediction, Upon which | said Col. W. “What,” said the major, “have 
Gen. Stark said: “ Colonel, your regiment is in | they hit the old mare behind 2” looking over his 
order; march immediately in the direction of those | shoulder; “why, so they have. Well,” said he, 
reports, and I will get the men here in order and | “I believe I can’ make her do a little longer.” 
come to your support as quick as possible.” Of) Soon after this dialogue with the old major, who, 
what followed in consequence of this hasty order, | Warner said, “ was as calm as if he was about hi: 
Col. Warner gave an amusing description. He | work on his “farm,” Warner’s regiment ran up and 
said: “After ordering his men to march as fast as: quickly decided the conflict-——Brey man’s troops giv- 
possible, he left them and ran his horse several | ing way, and leaving as the trophies of the victory 
miles in the direction of the tiring, until- he came | of that ‘day the two field-pieces which they brought 
up with those who had pursued the fugitives | with them; and Breyman, aided by the darkness 
from the first field of battle, and found them; which soon came on, succeeded in making good 
formed in a wood across the road, hard pressed | his retreat, but not without having sustained 
by Col. Breyman’s reinforcing corps. He ex-| heavy loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
horted the men to stand firm, and promised that | Warner's antagonist in this action was also the 
they should be reinforced within ten minutes, | comm: under of the grenadiers and light infantry 
But (when relating the story), he said, where the | of the German troops of Burgoy ne's army, and 
reinforcement was to come from—whether from | was usually, during the most active part of the 
heaven, earth, or hell, he did not know; for those | ¢: unpaign, under Frazer’ s orders, and both of 
he had lett behind could not get there in an hour. | them were slain at the battle of the 7th of Octo- 
He therefore struck off in a direction to intersect | ber, which sealed the fate of Burgoyne’s army. 
another road leading from the first field of action | | During the remainder of the campaign, and until 
to that of the then present conflict, in which he | Burgoyne’s surrender, Col. Warner was so con- 
svon met a party of New Hampshire militia, led | tinually upon the alert that for seventeen days 
by old Major Ran, who, having come up soon | and nights he never took off his boots, as he de- 
after he had left Gen. Stark, was instantly, by | clared, a single time; in consequence of which, a 
the general, ordered forward, without dismount- | disorder was contracted in his feet which proved 
ing—they being all on horseback. ‘The major,” | incurable, disabling him from further service in 
he said, * was mounted on an old pacing mare, | the field; and, indeed, none of any moment was 
went two and two (describing her gait with his | necessary for the defence of Vermont during the 
finger), with a hat on cocked up as sharp as he jremainder of the war, and Col. Warner during 
wore it to meeting on the Sabbath. He told the | the latter part of it, or soon after its conclusion, 
major,” he said, “to hasten on and let his men | returned to reside in his native town, where he 
leave their horses a little out of gun-shot, for | died of the effects of the hardships he incurred 
they were ar med with muskets; ‘but,’ said he, | during his military services. 
to the major, ‘you will have little to do but. to} Col. Warner was of noble personal appearance ; 
hang on the rear of the enemy; for they will be | very tall—not less than six feet two fnches—large 
beaten by the time you get to the ground. But | framed, but rather thin in flesh, and apparently 
be sure to hang well upon their rear: your men | of great bodily strength.. His features regular, 
are fresh, and they are tired by.a long march, | strongly marked, and indicative of mental strength, 
and we will have a fine parcel of them.’” And | a tixedness of purpose, and yet of much benevolent 
having given these decisive directions, he dashed | good-nature, and in all respects both commanding 
fur ward to see what further help he. could find, and pleasing. His manners simple, natural, and 
and to hasten on his own regiment, whom having in all respects entirely free from any kind of af- 
found and ordered anew to hasten on, he returned | fectation, social, and at once both pleasing and 
full speed to the field of action, where he found | dignified; and when engaged in relating the 
Major Ran’s men hotly engaged, and the major | events of his life, both military and ordinary, he 
riding back and forth urging them on, As he | displayed no annoyance, but interwove in his nar- 
came up to him, the major said, “ Why, colonel, | rative a notice of sueh incidents as showed love 
you told me to hang on the rear; but I can’t find | of adv enture, and at the same time his love of fun. 
any rear—it’s all front here: why, 1 never see| After the close of Col. Warner's military ser- 
such hot work in my lite!” “The old mare,” | vices, and when about transterring his residence 
the colonel said, “ was shot through ‘the.nose, the | from’ Vermont to Roxbury again, he for a num- 
blood spurting out both sides ;” ‘and a toment | ber of times stopped for.a night at my father’s 
after, while they stood talking, the:colonel. said | house ;!and: they having been acquainted for a 
he saw the old mare reel, and casting his eye, | long _ and both of them of peculiarly social 
he perceived that a ball had pussed through her | habits, 1, ; then a child, kung upon their ‘conver- 


rnp, just forward of her-dock. “ Why, major, | sation with great interest, and very many of the 
nist. MAG. VOL, Iv, 26 
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beside the veritable drum that beat to arms on 
Bunker Hill, and other warlike relics. 


above-stated incidents I heard from the colonel’s 
own mouth, and have given many of them in his 
own words—especially in regard to the battles of | The blood-drenched soil of Lexington, being 
Ifubbertstown and Bennington. | the first tield of contest in our country for civil 
I remember, upon one occasion, the colonel’s | liberty and independence, every new fact regard- 
relating to my father an interview which he once | ing it is ever welcome. Having requested the 
had with Gen, Washington, and said, that the! Rev. Theodore Parker, an honored grandson 
general offered to recommend him to Congress) of the commander of the Lexington provin- 
for a brigadier’s commission. But he said he’ cials, to furnish a relation of their position in the 
declined the offer, telling the general “that his | battle of Lexington, and the manner in which the 
early education was too defective to indace him | British musket on the table was captured, we 
to aspire to such a station; that he thought him- | have received a statement herewith, detailing a 
self qualified to be the colonel of the Green | few new facts not generally known. 
Mountain Boys, and aspired to no higher station.” ; We will premise, however, by stating that Cap- 
{tain Parker was an actor in the conquest of Que- 
| bec, in 1756, and the gun he shouldered in that 
‘expedition hangs suspended on one side of the 


THE FIRST TROPHY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. 


We extract the following from an article with 
this title, read before the New England Historic- | 
Genealogical Society, by Mr. J. 5S. Loring. 

“My creed,” says Thomas Jefferson, * was 
formed on unsheathing the sword at Lexington.” 
“This day is a glorious day for America,” with 
prophetic vision exclaimed Samuel Adatns to 
John Hancock, as they threaded their way | 
through the fields, in escaping trom the pursuit of 
the British troops, on the day of the battle of Lex- | 
ington. Washington, in his private diary of 1789, | 
remarks of Lexington as the field where the first 
blood in the dispute with Great Britain was | 
drawn.” 

In the library of a Boston clergyman, whose 
singular powers of eloquence ever gathereth “a | 
sea of upturned faces,” (a rare library, shelved 
from basement to attic, comprising twenty thou- | 
sand volumes), we have recently shouldered a | 
British musket that was the trophy of his grand- 
father, in the battle. of Lexington. We here | 
exhibit this relic, blackened, tarnished, and rust- | 
ed, by the lapse of almost a century. It was | 
manufactured by Grice, of London, in the year | 
1762, for the 43d royal regiment. On one side it | 
is inscribed—* The First Fire-arm captured in the | 
War fur Independence.” On the other side—| 
“Taken on the ever memorable morning of April 
19, 1775, by Captain John Parker, commander of | 
the Rebels at Lexington.” 

While this is regarded as the first trophy of | 





|muskets, and all their other equipments. 


| door of his grandson’s library, as does the captured 
| gun on the other side. 


Our captain commanded 
a company also in the battle of Bunker Hill. He 
had a noble forehead, covered by a three-cor- 


|nered hat, and was of colossal stature—six feet 


and two inches in height—and of great muscular 
power. He died in August, 1775. 

It matters not to us who were the descendants. 
It is fully to our purpose that we have the origi- 
nal musket captured at the Lexington contest. 

Tn reference to the last trophies of the Revolu- 
tion, we find them on the battle-field of York- 
town, where Lord Cornwallis surrendered his 


|own sword to Gen, Washington, together with 


twenty-eight standards, nearly eight thousand 
Are 
traces of any of these trophies to be found in Vir- 
ginia or elsewhere? But we will resume the first 


| trophy, as related by Rev. Mr. Parker: 


Boston, 16th Feb., 1858. 

Mr. Lortne,—Dear Sir:—llere are a few 
words touching the capture of the gun you spoke 
of the other day. 

Hancock and Adams were staying at Lexing- 
ton, with Rev. Jones Clark, the minister, an emi- 
nent patriot, In the afternoon of April 18th, 
several British subordinate officers were seen 
riding up the main road in the town. This ex- 
cited the suspicions of men whv knew them to be 
British soldiers, though they were disguised. In 
the night, intelligence was brought to Messrs. 
Hancock and Adama, that a British expedition 


the Revolutionary War, we would not forget the | was on fuot, destined for Lexington and Concord, 
heroic Dr, Downer, who, in siugle combat with a to get possession of their persons, it was sup- 
royal soldier, killed him with a bayonet. We posed, and to destroy the military stores at Con- 
think it possible the doctor may have secured a| cord, They gave the alarin to the proper per- 
trophy, yet in the excitement of the moment, it | sons, wham Capt. Parker had selected for that 
is not probable. We-know of no trophy beside | work, ang he sent men through the town to give 
Captain Parker's musket in this first battle. Its | nutice for assembling the militia. The church- 
weight is eleven pounis and one-half. It will be | bell was also rung, 

deposited in the Massachusetts senate-chamber,| Oaptaiu Parker lived about two and one-half 
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or three miles from the meeting-house. He had 
been there late in the evening and conferred with 
Hancock and Adams, and others, and made ar- 
rangements, in case it was necessary to call out 
the soldiers. He went to bed late that night, 
April 18, and ill. About two o'clock he was 
called up by the men referred to above, and went 
to the meeting-house (the Common is just behind 
it). He formed his company a little after day- 
break. About one hundred and twenty men 
answered to their names—armed and equipped. 
But as the intelligence was not quite certain, he 
sent out other scouts to obtain intormation of the 
advance of the enemy, and dismissed the soldiers, 
telling them to be within call, and assemble again 
at beat of drum. They dispersed. Not long 
after, one of his scouts returned and told hiin the 
British were near at hand. 

Ife ordered the drum beat in front of the tav- 
ern, close by the Common. Seventy men ap- 
peared, were formed into four platoons, and 
marched on to the Common. His nephew, Jon- 
athan Larrington, the last survivor of the battle, 
then a lad of sixteen, played the fife, which, with 
2 drum, was the only music. He formed them 
in a single line, then wheeled the first and fourth 
platoon at right angles, stepped in front and or- 
dered every man to load his piece with powder 
and ball. When this was done, he said: * Don’t 
fire unless fired upon. But if they want to have 
a war, let it begin here.” He then wheeled back 
the two wings into a continuous line, and stood 
a little in front of the end of the right wing. 
Soon the British came close upon them, and some 
were soon terrified, and began to skulk off. He 
drew his sword, and called them by name to 
come back, and said he would order the first 
man shot who should run away. 

You know what followed—the fire of the Brit- 
ish, the return of the fire by the Americans—the 
killing of eight of his company, his order to them 
to disperse and take care of themselves. 

After they were gone, the British soldiers gave 
three huzzas, and stopped half an hour and ate 
their breakfast, and then resumed their march 
toward Concord. 

After they were gone, Capt. Parker and his 
men came back, took up the dead, looked after 
the wounded, &. Capt. Parker saw a British 
soldier who had lvitered behind, a little drunk, 
seized him and made hin a prisoner. He was 
completely armed, having the musket you saw, a 
knapsack, blankets, provisions, cartouch-box, 
with sixty rounds of ball-cartridges, &c., &c. 
Capt. Parker kept them as the Spolia Opima, as 
did also his son, and so now likewise dves 

Yours, truly, 
THeopore Parker. 





To J. 8. Lorine. 
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Societies and their Proceedings. 


MARYLAND. 


Maryann Hisrortoat Socimty.— Baltimore, 
May 3, 1860.—After the reading of the minutes, 
the librarian announced the receipt of donations 
from Essex, Mass., Institute, Dr. Wm. E. Cvale, 
Boston, Rev. Dr. Bacchus, Baltimore, Lieut. W. 
F, Lynch, U. 8S. N., Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, Joseph 
Forrest, St. Mary’s Co., Ma. 

Dr. James H. Butler, A. G. P. Dodge, and Jno. 
S. Reese, nominated at the last meeting, were 
elected active embers. 

W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq., of London, was, on 
nomination by the committee, elected an honor- 
ary member. 

The president reported that the accounts and 
vouchers of the treasurer for the last fiscal year 
had been examined by himself and the secretary, 
and found correct. 

The president stated that he had received from 
Mr. Dawson several proof-pages of an account of 
the attack by the British on Baltimore, in Sep- 
tember, 1814, in which he had made a few cor- 
rections. The account was read by Dr. Steiner, 
and gave rise to some remarks on the subject by 
different members. 

Mr. Brantz Mayer stated, that he had been in- 
formed by Mr. Benson J, Lossing of his intention 
to prepare a “ Field Book of the War of 1814,” 
and to visit Baltimore for the purpose of obtain- 
ing facts relative to the battle of North Point. 
The president remarked that he had gathered 
considerable material bearing upon that subject, 
which was at Mr. Lossing’s service. 

A very interesting and amusing original narra- 
tive of a “Cruise in the Chesapeake, in 1781,” 
written by John Greenwood, and communicated 
by Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood, of New York, was 
read by Dr. Dalrymple. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood, 
for the communication of his grandfather's naive 
account of his experiences in the Chesapeake, in 
1781, was unanimously passed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

New Enetanp Historico-Gengaroaioart So- 
cieTy.—The regular monthly meeting of this 
Society, was held June 6th, at their room, No. 
13 Bromfield-street, the president, Almon D. 
Hodges, Esq., in the chair. 

The librarian, Mr. Trask, reported that 84 


‘bound volumes and 488 painphlets have been 


presented to the library during the past month. 
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The corresponding secretary, Mr. Deane, re- 
ported several letters accepting membership. 

The historiographer, Dr. Palmer, read. bio- 
graphical notices of William Edwards Mayhew, 
an honorary member, who died in Baltimore, 
10th April last, aged 75 years; of Hon. Thomas 
Sergeant, an honorary member, who died in 
Cambridge, 6th May last, aged 73 years. 

Col. Sainuel Swett read an interesting paper 
on Gen. St. Clair, and several extracts from an 
original journal kept by Capt. Newman of Bos- 
ton, during the campaign of St. Clair against the 
Indians, in which he served until slain in the fatal 
battle of Nov. 4, 1791. Five Massachusetts ofti- 
cers were killed there, and another desperately 
wounded. Two of the officers slain were from 
Boston. 

On motion of Rev. Martin Moore, the thanks 
of the Society were voted to Col, Swett for his 
remarks, 

Thanks were also voted to Gen. Samuel An- 
drews for a roll containing the autographie signa- 
tures of over two hundred officers, who had 
taken before him, as a field or general officer, 
since 1844, the oath to sustain the Constitution of 
the State and the Union; and to Jeremiah Ool- 
burn, for a great number of autograph letters and 
documents, and a large and finely engraved por- 
trait of Col. Barré, the “ friend of America.” 

After the transaction of some private business, 
the meeting was dissolved. 


Boston Numismatic Soorrty.—June 2.—The 
meeting was called to order by the vice-presi- 
dent, and the secretary being absent, Henry 
Davenport was chosen secretary pro tem. Mr. 
Oolburn brought forward a set of tive Danish 
cvins, struck for the West Indies, presented to 
the Society by E. C. Hanmer, Danish vice-consul. 
Mr. Pratt presented one silver and two copper 
medals, a donation to the Society from the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society. The thanks of 
the Society were voted to Mr. Hanmer and the 
Horticultural Society. Mr. Pratt exhibited a 
beautiful bronze medal of Washington, struck by 
the mint at Philadelphia, to commemorate the 
inauguration of the Washington Cabinet of med- 
als, Feb. 22, 1860. 

Dr. Lewis, Messrs. Pratt and Davenport were 
appointed to prepare a circular, stating the ex- 
istence of this Society, and its readiness to 
receive and preserve such coins and medals 
as may be presented to it. The Society also 
changed the day of its meetings to the first 
Friday in each month, at the same time and 
place. 

On motion of Mr. Davenport, the Society 
voted to adopt the scale of sizes used and adopted 
by the Numismatic Society of Philadelphia. 


NEW JERSEY. 

New Jersey Hisroroat Sooiry.—Vay 17, 
1860.—This Society met to-day, in accordance 
with the by-laws, in their new rooms, on the cor- 
ner of Broad and Bank streets, over the Newark 
Banking Co. The Society occupies three apart- 
ments—the largest, which extends across the front 
of the building, is appropriated to their meetings 
and literary entertainments, being merely pro- 
vided with desks and tables for the officers, the 
walls being hung with maps and pictures. The 
adjoining or main library room, is nineteen feet 
wide, and extends along Bank-street thirty feet, 
and is neatly titted up with shelves and closets, 
and is well filled with historical works, the books 
being classified and labelled according to the States 
or subjects to which they refer. There are 
also cabinets for manuscripts and curiosities. 
A spacious room in the rear is devoted to Con- 
gressional and State dvucuments, laws, pam- 
phiets, &c. 

The meeting of the Society was organized with 
the venerable president, Hon. Joseph C. Horn- 
blower, LL. D., in the chair. 

After reading the minutes of the last meeting, 
Mr. Whitehead, the corresponding secretary laid 
before the members letters from Hon. A. D. 
Hodges, of Boston, and Rev. C. D. Bradlee, of 
Cambridge, Mass., acknowledging their election 
as honorary members, and from various parties 
transmitting donations. 

The librarian, Mr. S. H. Congar, reported do- 
nations received since the last meeting. 

The treasurer, Mr. Alofsen, reported a balance 
in the treasury of $600 83, of which $347 33 be- 
longed to the general fund, and $100 00 to the 
library fund, and $163 50 to the building fund. 

He suggests the transfer of the latter amount 
to the library fund; and a resolution to that ef- 
fect was adupted. 

He also proposed an amendment to the consti- 
tution to be acted on at the next meeting, re- 
stricting the privilege of becoming life-inembers 
by the payment of $20 at any one time, to those 
who were not in arrears. 

A brief statement was received from Chancel- 
lor Green, in behalf of the executive committee, 
to the effect that they had not deemed it advisa- 
ble to attempt to raise funds for the purchase of 
the Livingston papers. 

Dr. Pennington, from the committee on publi- 
cations, reported that nothing had been pub- 
lished by the Society since the last meeting, but 
that matter had been prepared for another nuin- 
ber of the “ Proceedings,” and also for volume 
VI. of the “ Collections,” which, it is intended, 
shall contain the early records of Newark. 

Mr. Duryee, from the committee on the ftire- 
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proof building, reported that they had leased 
rooms in the Newark Banking Co.’s house. 

Mr. Whitehead made some remarks upon the 
amount of the library fund, the advantage that 
would result from its increase, and placed upon 
the tuble the subseription-list for additional names. 

Chancellor Green, chairman of the committee 
appointed at the last meeting to make some in- 
quiries as to the condition of the monuments 
along the northern boundary line of the State, 
transmitted a report, stating that soon after their 
appointment they procured, chiefly throngh the 
kind attention of Messrs. John Rutherford and 
Abraham Hewitt, maps, surveys, and reports, 
furnished by practical surveyors, from which it 
satisfactorily appeared that the monuments at 
the station-points upon the Hudson and Delaware 
rivers, and fur several miles of its course, es- 
pecially near the Delaware, remain undisturbed, 
and the line continues in or near its true position; 
but that in other parts of its course the monu- 
ments have been removed so far that it is impos- 
sible to determine the true position of the line 
without an actual survey. So far as the informa- 
tion procured by the committee extended, the 
principal difficulty exists on the line of the county 
of Passaic, from the 19th to the 25th milestone. 
Ilere the removal of the monuments appears to 
have been so great as materially to atfect the 
course of the line. 

The committee deemed it important that the 
subject should receive the early attention of the 
Legislature, and, as the simplest mode of obtaining 
the object in view, they determined to ask that 
authority should be granted to the governor to com- 
mission some suitable person to make the requisite 
survey and examination of the entire line, and 
report to the next meeting of the Legislature. 

The same committee, who were authorized to 
call the attention of the Legislature to the import- 
ance of making some more efficient provision for 
the preservation of the official correspoudence of 
the executive and other public records, reported 
that, although the object proposed met with very 
general approval, yet, upon conference, the com- 
mittee deemed it inexpedient to urge the matter 
upon the Legislature, with the view to any deti- 
nite action, at their last session. 

The Society received from Mr. E, T. Hillyer a 
pleasing memorial of the past, in the study-chair 
of the Rev. Dr. McWhorter, for forty years pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian church, Newark ; 
which subsequently passed into the possession of 
his father, the late Rev. Dr. Hillyer, of Orange. 

Rev. Dr. Rogers presented a copy of the ac- 
counts of the treasurer of West Jersey, in 1771, 
showing a result very different from our modern 
experience—the public were indebted to the 
treasurer, instead of the reverse. 
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Mr. Whitehead said that it gave him great 
pleasure to be the mediam of a communication 
which he was sure would be received with: satis- 
faction by all present. Miss Rutherfurd, of East- 
ridge, near Newark, tendered, through him, the 
papers of Ferdinand John Paris, referring to 
New Jersey, and he did not hesitate to say that 
no gift of equal historical value had ever been re- 
ceived by the Society. 

Mr. Paris was a distinguished lawyer of Lon- 
don, who, for many years prior to and during the 
administration of Governor Belcher—a most in- 
teresting period of the provincial history—was 
the solicitor and agent of the East Jersey proprie- 
tors, charged with the management of their 
affairs and the protection of their interests in 
England. His social position and professional 
stunding were such as to afford him every facility 
for obtaining information and exerting a favora- 
ble influence in their behalf, and he appeared to 
have devoted himself with untiring zeal to their 
service, 

The date of his appointment had not been defi- 
nitely ascertained, but it must have been’ abont 
1744, and he seems to have been the first to hold 
the agency of the proprietors; prior thereto, the 
provincial agent—for all the colonies had their 
representative to facilitate the transactions with 
the government at home—having acted for them 
when necessary, 28 well as for the province at 
large. Neither had he learned the date of his 
death, nor other information respecting him more 
than was revealed by+is business correspondence 
with the proprietors. Of his ability, that corre- 
spondence atfords abundant evidence; and the 
simple inspection of the papers shows him and 
those about him to have been a perfect pattern 
of neatness and method. 

As for the papers, they consist of all the cor- 
respondence and documentary evidence con- 
nected with the matters at issue, and are con- 
tained in properly arranged books and bundles 
lettered from A to X, all systematically numbered 
and indexed, and are divided into two classes,— 
papers referring to the disputes with New York, 
relative to the boundary line, and papers refer- 
ring to the land riots and controversies with the 
people of Elizabethtown and Newark—and com- 
prise every essential document bearing upon 
these matters, from 1744 to 1755, besides a very 
large number of prior documents relating to vari- 
ous events and circumstagpees from the first set- 
tlement of the country, the total number of 
books, pamphlets, and documents being about 
560. Among these are found several manuscript 
maps of great interest, and a considerable amount 
of printed matter exceedingly rare. 

Mr. Whitehead drew attention, particularly, to 
“A Brief Vindication of The Purchasers against 
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the Proprietors in a Christian Manner”—a small 
pamphlet of 87 pages, of which one copy only 
was thought to be extant, in the English State- 
paper office—in which the author, professedly 
one Griffin Jenkins, gives some good advice to 
fui parties, strengthening it with some “ psalins 
and hymns and spiritual songs;” and to the 
“ Answer to the Elizabethtown Bill in Chancery” 
—of whieh he had seen only three other copies— 
and various other publications of the day. In 
consequence of the solicitor being on one side of 
the Atlantit, and his clients on the other, the 
letters between them were necessarily very full 
of particulars, and one was read from Mr. Paris, 
giving an account of Governor Belcher’s appoint- 
ment, and his own estimate of the governor's 
character, which was of great interest. 

Mr. W. remarked, that so well satistied was he 
of the value of these papers, that eleven years 
ago, when drawing up Mr. Stevens’ instructions, 
on his commencing his researches in the English 
archives for the Society, he had urged his en- 
deavoring to ascertain if the heirs or descendants 
of Mr. Paris could be found, being confident that 
they must have left many interesting documents, 
It was only recently that he had learned of their 
existence so near at band. 

Mr. Field expressed his great gratification at 
receiving such a mine of historical treasures. 
The period to which the papers referred was one 
of the most important in our colonial era, and 
the two great questions to which they princi- 
pally referred were, in fact, those upon which all 
others affecting New Jersey turned for several 
peers. It was only necessary to look over the 

ndex to the collection, which exceeded any 


thing of the kind for neatness, method, and taste- 
fulness that he had ever seen, to be convinced of 


the value of the papers. He referred in appro- 
priate terms to the many favors received from 
the donor, and offered the following preamble 
and resolution, which were adopted : 

“ Whereas, The frequent manifestations of inter- 
est in the New Jersey Historical Society exhibited 
by Miss Rutherfurd—her intelligent appreciation 
of its objects, her liberal donations to its funds, 
and kind disposition to aid the members in their 
researches, have placed them under great obliga- 
tions, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the corresponding secretary 
convey to Miss Rutherfurd, with their best wishes, 
the assurance of the members that they fully ap- 
preciate the consideration she has shown for the 
welfure of the Society, and their warmest thanks, 
individually and collectively, for the benefits re- 
ceived,” 

“A Brief Memoir of one of New Jersey’s neg- 
lected sons, with some reminiscences of Burling- 
ton,” was then read by John Jay Smith, Esq., of 
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Burlington—the neglected son being Samuel J. 
Smith, “a lost poet,” born in Burlington in 1771, 
died in 1835—who has not received from his 
countrymen the consideration his talents and ac- 
quirements entitled him to. The extracts from 
his writings introduced in the paper, humorous, 
pathetic, and serious, excited general surprise 
from their great excellence and beauty, so entirely 
unknown has been their author. 

Mr. Alofsen followed with a paper upon the 
origin of the name of * Pavonia,” as applied to a 
portion of New Jersey west of New York Bay— 
tracing it to Herr Michael Pauw. 

Both gentlemen received the thanks of the So- 
ciety, and were requested to deposit copies of 
their papers with the committee on publications, 

The Society then adjourned. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Hisrortwoat Soorery.—At the 
meeting of the N. Y. Historical Society, held on 
the evening of the 17th of April, Mr. W. G. 
Jackman presented to the Society, through the 
Hon. Luther Bradish, who, as president of the 
Society, occupied the chair, a proof-impression of 
the large and elegant engraved likeness of their 
venerable associate, Dr. Jolin W. Francis, dedi- 
cated to the Society by permission. The en- 
graving, in point of size and tinish, is superior to 
any similar work executed in this country, be- 
sides being an excellent likeness. It was taken 
from a large photograph by Brady. The fol- 
lowing is Mr. Jackman’s letter : 


New York, April 17, 1860. 

To toe New York Htsrortoat Soorery : 
Gentlemen,—In accordance with the kind per- 
mission you extended to me several months 
since, I have now the honor to offer for your 
acceptance an engraved likeness of your venera- 
ble and endeared associate, Dr. J. W. Francis,— 
dedicated to the New York Ilistorical Society, of 
which institution he is one of the few surviving 
founders; and in the object and prosperity of 
which he has for so many years manifested such 
efficient interest by liberal donations, by valua- 
ble historical communications, and by active 
sympathy and co-operation. These services, as 
well as the high personal regard in which he is 
held by the members individually, make the 
dedication of this engraving highly appropriate ; 
and permit me to express the hope that it will 
not be found inadequate as an artistic memorial. 

I have, gentlemen, the honor to remain, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 
-W. G. JaAcKMAN. 
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The regular monthly meeting of the New 
York Historical Society, was held June 6th, in 
the Society’s building. In the absence of the 
President, the Hon. Luther Bradish, the Society 
was called to order by Mr. Fred. De Peyster, 
second vice-president. 

Atter the reading of the minutes of the last 
meeting, and reports from various officers, the 
committee appointed for the purchase of the 
Abbot Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, re- 
ported that they had received the valuable gift 
of Mr. Haight to the Society, consisting of a 
work on “ Egyptian Antiquities,” and that it had 
been deposited in the library of the Society. In 
relation to the special object for which they had 
been appointed, the purchase of the Abbot Collec- 
tion, they regretted that, contrary to their expec- 
tations, they had not yet received enough reports 
from sub-committees to authorize the announce- 
ment that the Collection had been purchased, 
but they hoped to make the announcement be- 
fore the commencement of the summer vaca- 
tion. 

Mr. Moore, the librarian, stated that there 
had lately been presented to the Society, and 
were now in the library, eight portraits of In- 
dians, executed in Washington at the commence- 
ment of the present century by a French artist. 
These Indians were part of one of the first dele- 
gations that visited the seat of government. 
He also stated that he had received from Mr. 
Solomons, a member of the Society, a volume of 
the New York Directory for 1791—that of 1792 
is still wanting to complete the set. A letter 
was also read from Mr, Noel Sainsbury, of the 
English State-paper Office, recently elected an 
honorary member of the Society, in which he 
announces that he is now engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a calendar of all the papers in the State- 
paper Office, and is also making a special collec- 
tion of all papers relating to the early history of 
America, @ copy of which he would forward to 
the Society. 

The Hon, John A. Dix, recently appointed 
postmaster of New York, was then introduced, 
and proceeded to read a paper upon the war of 
the United States with Tripoli. The paper be- 
gan with a brief description of Northern Africa, 
which in physical beauty is excelled by no por- 
tion of the globe. Its ancient history is most 
interesting, for there was Carthage, the ruins of 
which still remain; and there also was the Pen- 
tapolis—or the five great cities—greatest under 
the Ptolemies, and still exhibiting signs of its | 
former glory. For the three hundred years pre- | 
ceding this century, the States of Algiers, Tunis, | 
and Tripoli, were the terror of Europe, their 
cities being nests of audacious pirates. Their | 
depredatious aroused the larger nations to retali- | 
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atory measures, and Charles V. invaded Tunis, 
In 1795 we made treaties with these States, and 
in these treaties we agreed to pay tribute to them, 
as France had agreed to pay tribute in 1788, as 
had also the Dutch, Swedes, and Venetians, and 
even Great Britain. The ship Sophia conveyed 
to Tunis two ship-loads of naval stores and a frig- 
ate, a present to the Bey. On board the vessel 
was Mr. Eaton, our new consul toTunis, who vis- 
ited the Bey, and in a private letter expressed his 
surprise that seven kingdoms, two republics, and 
an entire continent should be tributary to a fel- 
low whose whole naval force would not equal 
two line-of-battle ships, Mr. Eaton insisted that 
our government had begun wrong, and that the 
only language to be employed to these States 
was that of defiance. The Bey’s palace and fifty 
thotsand stand of arms were burned, and the 
Bey demanded that the United States should 
make good one-fifth of the loss. This Mr. Eaton 
refused to do, and, after many indignities, was 
dismissed by the Bey, in 1802. Mr. Cathcart, 
our consul to Tripoli, was also engaged in per- 
petual controversy with the Bashaw of that 
State, who, in the year 1800, demanded tribute 
equal to that paid the Bey of Algiers, and 
threatened war if his demand was refused, as- 
serting that he had been paid for making the 
peace, but had been paid nothing for keeping it. 
Consul O’Brien found no more favor at the court 
of Algiers, and in September, 1800, the Bey 
seized the United States transport Washington, 
per force, and used it for his own purposes. In 
relation to this affair the government wrote to 
Consul Eaton, that at some future time this 
indignity must be resented, and at last the dis- 
patches of our consuls produced their proper re- 
sult in the minds of our people, and Commodore 
Dale, with three frigates, was sent out to the 
Barbary coast, but carried with them many 
thousand dollars as tribute, if those States had 
ot broken the treaties already. The entangle- 
ment of our foreign and domestic relations, and 
the distracted state of our finances, during the 
administrations of Washington and Adams, pre- 
vented us from resenting these indignities sooner. 
Commodore Dale appeared off Tunis and Tripoli, 
June, 1801, the Bey having already declared 
war, At the first encounter between the United 
States ship Enterprise and a Tripolitan polacca- 
ship, with the finest of their sailors on board, 
the former gained a brilliant victory. The ship 
was dismantled, and sent to the Bey with the 
message that this was the only tribute he would 
ever receive from our country, ee 

The Bey exposed the commander of the de- 
defeated vessel to such indignities that his other 
captains reftised to go to sea, and the American 
commerce was safe. In 1802, our fleet, rein- 
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forced, invested Tripoli, and kept Tunis and 
Algiers quiet. Our people were now thoroughly 
aroused, and in 1808 Commodore Dale was dis- 
missed for his inactivity, and Commodore Preble 
took his place. The frigate Philadelphia, Cap- 
tain Bainbridge, unfortunately ran aground and 
was captured by gunboats, and the Bey com- 
menced fitting her up to continue the war. 
Captain Bainbridge suggested to Commodore 
Preble that the Philadelphia be destroyed, and 
the expedition was placed under the command 
of Lieutenant (afterwards Commodore) Decatur. 
The reader gave a detailed and vivid description 
of this memorable and gallant expedition, and 
was interrupted by frequent and hearty ap- 
plause, In ten minutes the Philadelphia was 
captured and fired, and Decatur and his crew 
escaped. On the 8d of August the town was 
attacked, and on the 4th of September the In- 
trepid was loaded with combustibles and sent to 
set fire to the enemy’s fleet, and suddenly blew 
up, whether by accident or design it is impossi- 
ble to say. The Turks fared no better in hand- 
to-hand conflicts with us than in their naval. en- 
gagements, and Europe was astonished at the 
boldness, daring, and chivalry of a nation hardly 
yet known, The sketch of this war would be 
incomplete if. the land expedition under General 
Eaton was not noticed. General Eaton headed 
an expedition to place the brother of the reign- 
ing Bey upon the throne, and, although not en- 
tirely successful, this aided in forcing the Bey to 
make peace, and for the first time Tripoli dis- 
owned her piratical practices, and the Pope is 
said to have exclaimed that America had done 
more for the cause of humanity than all Christen- 
dom. Ten years later, Commodore Decatur 
forced the same terms upon Algiers and Tunis 
that Tripoll had acéepted. During all this time 
the European nations continued to pay tribute, 
but at that time Great Britain seized the oppor- 
tunity to rid herself of this yoke. Since then 
the Barbary States have sunk to poverty. Svon 
they will be overflooded by our civilization, and 
will vie with Italy in its attractions to those 
who flee from the cold blasts of our winter, 
The reader concluded most eloquently, and was 
rewarded With round upon round of applause. 

Mr. Bancroft moved the usual vote of thanks, 
which was unanimously adopted. The Society 
then adjourned to the evening of the 19th inst., 
Mr. Bancroft previously calling attention to a 
communication from Mr, Sainsbury, inclosing 
copies of a general appeal to the city and county 
of York, in England, to support ‘the plantation 
of York, in Maine; under Capt. Leavitt, a record 
of whose voyage along the New England coast 
is in the library of the Society. 


A very Jarge and select andience was present. | sewed through it. 
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Amerioan Erunotogioar Sooirty.—The So- 
ciety held their May meeting on the 8th, at the 
residence of the treasurer, Alex. F. Cotheal, Esq., 
Hon. George Folsom, the president, in the chair. 

Letters.—The corresponding secretary, E, G. 
Squier, Esq., read letters from Norton Shaw, 
Exsq., Judge Chas. P. Avery, of Flint, Michigan, 
Alexander 8. Taylor, Esq., Monterey, California. 

Several donations were received: from Mr. 
Figaniere (Portuguese minister), two numbers of 
the Bulletin and “Annals of the Portuguese Ul- 
tramarine Council.” From Rev. J. L. Wilson, 
his pamphlet on the “Slave Trade.” 

he Pulm-leaf Book, seut by Councillor Thom- 
son, contains about 200 thin strips, 1 inch wide, 
and 16} long, laid upon each other, and fastened 
by two rods passing through them and also 
through two pieces of split canes. They are 
neatly written on both sides in very small Tamil 
characters. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
donor. 

Formosa.—Mr. Swinhoe, British Consul at 
Amvy, mentions that many Chinese, who reside 
on the coasts of Formosa, are remarkably hospit- 
able and kind; while a very numerous race of 
ernel savages, inhabiting the mountains, are jeal- 
ous and bloodthirsty. They often wear only a 
strip of cloth, but carry swords and fine match- 
locks. There are, however, some good roads, 
especially those leading to mines of cval and sul- 
phur, which are worked by Chinese. Several 
villages were seen of “ tamed savages,” who are 
very peaceable and friendly. These people cull 
aman Larrat, woman, Tarroogan, son, Wannak, 
daughter, Ree-ah, water, Lalom, head, Ooroo, &. 

“These domesticated savages,” says Mr. 8., 
are exceedingly civil and good-natured—far more 
so even than the Chinese, and showed us about 
their tree-ensconced residences, Their houses 
are built off the ground, on posts, and have 
boarded floors, The women are far better off 
than the wild savage females, being neatly dressed, 
with ornamented head-dresses. There is a for- 
eign trade with the wild people, who exchange 
rice for salt. 

Curiosities from Micronesia.—Mr. Gulick, of 
the Union Seminary, presented in the name of his 
brother, Dr. Gulick, of the Micronesian Mission, 
a heavy adze, neatly made of some very large 
sea-shell, with a wooden handle, for digging out 
canoes; and specimens of woven articles of dress 
and ornaments, of palin-leaf fibre, giving very. 
interesting particulars of the modes of maufac- 
ture in different groups of islands, contrasting 
the varieties of work and style, and the differ. 
ence between these and the Tapa cloths of Poly- 
nesia. A specimen of coarse Tapa from Microne- 
sit was strengthened by numerous. long threads 
Dr. Galick was requested td 
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communicate in writing the new and interesting 
facts which he mentioned. 

Micronesian Languages—Reference was made 
to the recent publication, by Dr. Gulick, of 
“Notes on the Grammar of the Ponape dialect 
of Micronesia,” as one of those gratifying late ex- 
amples of able, laborious, discriminating analyti- 
cal investigation of unwritten languages, which 
do so much honor to certain scholars and mis- 
sionaries, and open to the world surprising pecu- 
liarities, interesting in themselves, and in com- 
parison with the most cultivated tongues of 
modern and ancient times. A writer in the 
Honolulu Friend, in exhibiting some of the deli- 
cate peculiarities in the speech of natives of 
Micronesian groups, declares that they differ 
among themselves so much that they are unin- 
telligible to each other, and should be regarded 
as speaking, not dialects, but distinct languages. 

umerous Tumuli in Cuba, first reported by 
Mr. Squier.—Mr. Squier, who has recently re- 
turned from Cuba, read a notice of tumuli ob- 
served by him near the railroad from Havana to 
Oardenas, sometimes more than 100 being in 
sight at once, amounting in all to thousands. 
They are of a moderate size, and apparently sepul- 
chral. He has taken steps to procure particular 
information regarding them, as they have never 
been noticed by any writer, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Roope Istanp Historica Soorwry.—Pror- 
idence, May 18, 1860.—An adjourned quarterly 
meeting of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
was held in the Cabinet on Waterman-street, the 
president, A. G. Greene, Esq., in the chair. The 
records of the last meeting were read, and dona- 
tions were announced from Stephen B. Hall, Wil- 
liam R. Staples, John R. Bartlett, William D. 
Hilton, William Greene, Edwin M. Stone, Rev. 
C. D. Bradlee, Bouton & Co., Essex Institute, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Edward Harris, 
publishers of the Bristol Phanixz, Newport Mer- 
cury, and Pawtucket Chronicle, 

The librarian reported, as evidence of increasing 
interest in the Society, that since the opening of 
the present year, nearly nine hundred publica- 
tions have been received as donations, and that 
the visits of citizens and strangers to the rooms, 
have also greatly increased. The classification 
and arrangement of the manuscripts of the So- 
ciety have been commenced, with a view to their 
preservation and convenience of access. 

Prof. Gammell made a report in behalf of a 
committee appointed at a former meeting to ar- 
range for especial consideration topics relating to 
our State history. The report recommends that 
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the following subjects be submitted to sections or 
classes of the Society for consideration and inves- 
tigation : 

1. The local history of each of the several set« 
tlements of the State, including biographical no- 
tices of their founders and conspicudus men. 

2. The ecclesiastical history of the State, and 
the history of education. 

8. The commerce of the State at different pe- 
riuds, including its leading exports, and also its 
distilleries. 

4. The history of the slave-trade, and of slavery 
in Rhode Island. 

5. Our manufactures and mechanic arts. 

6. The fisheries of the State. 

7. The history of the Indians, and all other 
matter relating to their character, their language, 
and the memorials of them now in existence. 

8. The history of the several boundary dis- 
putes, and all matters connected with them. 

9. The army and navy in their relation to this 
State. 

The report was received and its recommenda- 
tions approved. 

Zachariah Allen, Esq., read a paper, which was 
received with marked attention and interest, on 
Roger Williams, and the place of his burial. He 
explained the fact that no gravestone or monu- 
ment of any kind has thus far marked the spot 
where repuse the ashes of the founder of our 
State, and the great champion of “soul liberty.” 
Ile adduced various testimony showing, conclu- 
sively, that the place of his burial is known, and 
that, though all the remains of his perishing na- 
ture have disappeared, the monuments of his 
greatness were never so visible or so much ad- 
mired as at the present time. 

During the month of March, the grave of Roger 
Williams was opened, by Stephen Randall, Esq., 
one of his lineal descendants, and his ashes and 
all that remained of his coffin were taken in 
charge, and are now held subject to the com- 
bined action of the citizens of Rhode Island. A 
plan has recently been formed for the erection of 
2% monument to the founder of Rhode Island, and 
Mr. Allen closed his address with an appeal to 
the members of the Historical Society to join in 
a movement demanded by every consideration of 
justice and honor, 

On motion of Hon. John R. Bartlett, it was 
voted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be, 
and they are hereby tendered to Zachariah Allen, 
Exq., for the very interesting paper on Roger 
Williams and the place of his burial, read this 
evening, and that he be requested to furnish a 
copy of the same for its archives. 

Jn seconding the motion, Prof. Gammell offered 
interesting remarks on the value of the paper, 
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and also spoke of the peculiar appearances of the 
grave of Williams when opened. Remarks were 
- also made by Mr. Allen, Rev. E. M. Stone, Henry 
Dorr, Esq., and by the president. 
A list of all the male persons in Providence 
upwards of eighty years old, was presented by 
Dr. Usher Parsons. Adjourned. 


WISCONSIN. 


Srate Histroricat Socrery.—Stated meeting. 
Feb. 7, 1860. Messrs. Delaplaine, Draper, and 
Durrie were authorized to procure a suitable 
aquarium for the rooms of the Society. 

Messrs. Lapham, Orton, and D. Atwood were 
designated to wait upon the Secretary of State 
with reference to the Society’s annual appro- 
priation. 

After electing several members, the meeting 
adjourned. 

March 16.—Special meeting. Messrs. Orton, 
Barnard, Lapham, Delaplaine, Sinith, and Rublee, 
were appointed a cominittee to confer with the 
joint committee of the legislature, with reference 
to legislative action pertaining to the Society. 

.On motion, the officers of the Society were re- 
quested te co-operate with this committee. 

Adjourned. 

April 2.—Stated meeting. The late act of the 
Legislature, with reference to the Society, having 
been read, 

On motion of S. H. Carpenter, it was unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That the State Historical Society 
hereby accepts the conditions imposed by the 
provisions of Chapter 827 of the General Law of 
1860, entitled “ An act to amend Chapter 81 of 
the Revised Statutes, entitled of the State Iistor- 
ical Society,” approved March 31, 1860. 

Mr. Van Slyke offering to rent rooms for the 
Society’s use, Messrs, Shipman, Orton, and Smith, 
Were appointed to report upon the subject. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to Jno. 
H. Wilkins, Esq., of Beston, for his generous ten- 
der of a set of Agassiz’ large work on Natural 
History, with the assurance that it would be a 
peculiarly acceptable and valuable addition to 
the library. 

After electing several members, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Tue Papers or Magor-GENERAL Cuarces Leg. 
—The papers of this distinguished officer of the 
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Revolution, says a Providence paper, have long 
been in the possession of the family of the late 
Professor William G. Goddard, of this city, the 
history of which is thus given by Mr. Sparks in 
his Life of General Lee: 

“After the death of General Lee, his papers fell 

into the hands of Mr. William Goddard of Balti- 
more. Ile issued proposals for publishing se- 
lected parts of them in three volumes, but for 
some reason not explained this design was never 
fulfiiled. A few years afterwards, Mr. Lang- 
worthy published a brief selection in a small vol- 
ume, to which an imperfect memoir of his life 
| was prefixed.” 
Professor Goddard was the son of William 
| Goddard of Baltimore, who was one of the exec- 
utors of General Lee, and as such received his 
papers, which have remained in his family. 

These papers embrace much of his public and 
private correspondence trom the year 1756 to 
| 1796, among which are letters from Washington, 

Franklin, Lord Sterling, Generals Greene, Gates, 
| Heath, Schuyler, Sullivan, Wooster, Wayne, Arm- 
istrong, ete.; many from Dr. Benjamin Rush, 

Richard Henry Lee, and one from the king of 
| Poland; also his commissions from the kings of 
| Portugal and Poland. Also drafts of letters writ- 
| ten in England, Poland, Italy, and other countries, 
| before he came to America. Besides these are 
| his letter-book, account-book, orders of march- 
jing, poetical epistles, essays, ete. General Lee 
}seems, indeed, to have had a large number of 
| correspondents, from most of which the letters 
| to him are of the most familiar character. 

The whole of these valuable papers have been 
|placed by the owners in the hands of George 
| Henry Moore, Esq., the accomplished librarian of 

the New York Historical Society, whose recent 
|essay relating to the treason of General Lee has 
jawakened a deep interest in the history and 
career of that erratic and remarkable man, whose 
|conduct during the Revolutionary War has hith- 
jerto been a mystery to all the writers who have 
lattempted to follow him, Mr. Moore has col- 
lected some valuable materials, which further 
elucidate his history; and we learn that it is his 
intention to prepare a new and more extended 
work, which shall embrace the life and corre- 
spondence of General Lee, in doing which the 
voluminous documents now placed in his hands 
will doubtless render much aid. 

In the collection we find the following letters 
from Dr. Franklin, John Adams, and General 
Gates to General Lee, introducing Tom Paine, 
whose celebrated work called ‘Common Sense” 
had just appeared. There is also a longer letter 
from Dr. Benjamin Rush, which, in closing, says: 
‘The bearer of this letter is Mr. Paine, the cele- 
brated author of ‘Common Sense.’ ” 
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PuiLavetputa, Feb. 19, 1776. 

Dear Sir: I rejoice that you are going to Can- 
ada. I hope the gout will not have the courage 
to follow you into that severe climate. I believe 
you will have the number of men you wish for; 

am told that there will be 2000 more, but there 
are always deficiencies. 

The bearer, Mr. Paine, has requested a line of 
introduction to you, which I give the more will- 
ingly, as I know his sentiments are not very dif- 
ferent from yours. He is the reputed, and I think 
the real, author of Common Sense,” a pamphlet 
that has made great impression here. I do not en- 
large, both because he waits, and because I hope 
for the pleasure of conferring with you face to face 
in Canada. I will only add, that we are assured 
here, on the part of France, that the troops sent 
to the West Indies have no inimical views to us 
or our cause. It is thought they intend a war 
without a previous declaration. God prosper all 
your undertakings, and return you with health, 
honor, and happiness. 

Yours most affectionately. 
B, FRANKLIN. 


Putcapeceuta, Feb. 19, 1776. 
My Dear Sirn:—The Congress have seen such a 
necessity of an able commander in Canada, as to 
destine you to that most arduous service. I 
tremble for your health, yet I hope that the cam- 


paign will rather promote it than otherwise. We 
want you at New York, we want you at Cam- 
bridge, we want you in Virginia; but Canada 
seems of more importance than any of those 
places, and therefore you are put there. I wish 
you as many laurels as Wolfe and Montgomery 
reaped there, with a happier fate—health and 
long life, after a glorious return. 

But I am ashamed to go on, in such a strain, 
when writing to you whose time is sv much bet- 
ter employed than in reading it, when [ took my 
pen only to introduce to your acquaintance a 
countryman of yours and a citizen of the world, to 
whom a certain heretical painphlet called “ Com- | 
mon Sense” is imputed. His name is Paine. | 
Ile is travelling to New York for his curiosity, | 
and wishes to see a gentleman whose character 
he so highly respects. 

A luckier, a happier expedition than yours to 
New York never was projected. ‘The whole 
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Whig world is blessing you for it, and none of 
them more than your friend and servant, 
Joun ADAMS. 


Camobrivgs, January 22, 1776. 
Dear Lee: The hard fate of poor Montgomery 
will, if I have any foresight, immediately induce 
the Congress to cast their eyes on you. Knox | 
tells me he is convinced from Schuyler’s conversa- 
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tion, that he wishes to be excused acting as general, 
and Worcester, it is upon all hands agreed, is too 
intirm for that service. Inclosed is a letter brought 
last night from Philadelphia, by Mr. Irwin. He 
tells us all goes well there. The king’s speech 
has had a noble effect in fixing all the wavering 
to the cause of freedom and America. This is 
the third packet I have sent you; it will I hope 
be received in course. We have had some de- 
serters lately, and taken four more prizes. We 
have quantities of soldiers’ clothing, blankets, 
und hospital stores. Manly carried a large brig 
into Newbury Saturday last. We impatiently 
expect to know her cargo, as another freight 
from the Tower would be very acceptable. When 
you hear any news from Canada, let me know it, 
and your opinion of our affairs there. 

There is a pamphlet come by Irwin from Phil- 
adelphia, entitled ‘Common Sense ;”’ it is an ex- 
cellent performance. I think our friend Franklin 
has been principally concerned in the composi- 
tion. The bearer, also, has I fancy, played his 
part. 

I am, in haste, yours affectionately, 
Horatio Gates. 


Bistiocrarny oF Marne (vol. iv., p. 147).—We 
gladly insert the following letter of the Hon. Wm. 
Willis, and disclaiming all censorious spirit, as 
we suppose our correspondent S. L. B. will. 
What was done was well done, and in noting a 
few additions we sought to share in Mr. Willis’ 
labors and their merit. 


Portianp, May 19, 1860. 

Mr. Norton: Dear Sir,—I notice in the May 
No. of the Historical Magazine a criticism on the 
“ Bibliography of Maine,” which was published 
in No. 4 of your “ Literary Letter.” 

This criticism needs itself to be criticised; S. 
L. B. blames me for omitting from my catalogue, 
“* History of the town of Bethel, Oxford county, 
Maine. By Nath’l T. True, M.D.” Now, as this 
work never was published in a book form, it was 
not entitled to a place in a “descriptive cata- 
logue of books and pamphilets.” Dr. True writes 
to ine, “ You were perfectly right in not includ- 
ing my history of Bethel in your catalogue. It 
has not been published, except in our weekly pa- 
per—the Bethel Courier. It will not be put into 
book form at all.” While we regret Dr. True’s 
conclusion not to publish, we find in his state- 
ment a full justification for omitting that title. 

The “Geology of Maine,” by Dr. Charles T. Jack- 
son, and E. Holmes, M. D., 1836; the “ Memoir 
of Rev. Jotham Sewell,” by his son; Mr. Han- 
son’s “ Historical Sketch of the Abnaki Indians,” 
and Rev. Mr. Shipley’s “ Memoirs of Rev. Josiah 
Peet,” are clear cases of omission, and | am much, 
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obliged to 8. L. B. for calling my attention to the 
books. The last three I confess to not having 
seen, and the “* Geology,’ which I own and have 
often examined with prefit, I must plead guilty 
of carelessness in passing by. It is certainly enti- 
tled to a conspicuous place in the statistics of the 
State. But I must charge upon my critic an omis- 
sion on his part: he speaks of only one publication, 
and that of 1836. Dr. Jackson was appointed ge- 
ologist of Maine in 1836, and was continued in of- 
fice three years, during which time he prepared 
three valuable reports, which were published by 
the State, the last in 1839. The further prosecu- 
tion of the survey was then suspended, much to 
the regret of scientitic men and stutists. 

The remaining book to which 8. L. B. calls at- 
tention, is the “ History of Skowhegan,” Bloom- 
tield & Starke, included in the History of the old 
towns of Norridgewock and Canaan. But as I in- 
troduced the title of “ these old towns,” the leading 
one of Mr. Ianson’s book, my default is not very 
grave. 

In regard to my delinquency, in omitting a 
particular notice of the “ Relations and Letters 
of Certain Jesuit Missionaries,” I can only say 
that [ placed them in the same class with Bel- 
knap’s New Hampshire, Charlevoix, Haliburton, 
Lescarbot, and other general works containing 
brief notices of Maine, in a portion of my cat- 
alogue which embraced such books. But the 

Relations of Biard, and Bigot, Rale, La Chasse, and 
Druillettes, and Mr. Shea’s “ History of the Cath- 
vlic Missions in the U. 5.,” have so much pertinent 
and interesting matter, that were I to print a re- 
vised edition of the catalogue, I should give them, 
and other works not now found in it, a distinct 
place. 

My essay was the first attempt to carry your 
plan into execution, to give a bibliographical cat- 
alogue of the books and pamphlets relating to the 
history of each State; a plan which I thought so 
excellent that I was willing to aid you in it gratui- 
tously. I did not expect to produce a perfect 
catalogue, and have been surprised that I suc- 
ceeded so well in bringing out many old and for- 
gotten works; others, I doubt not, there are, and 
I welcome, and seek for, every existing work 
relating to the subject, which may not yet have 
come up to the surface of observation. Let every 
one who can add his stone to the pile. 

Yours truly, Ws. Wits. 


Revotutionary Letrrers.—Mrs. Baone anp 
Dr. Franky. 
Letter of Col. Sam’l Miles to Gen. Wayne. 
Puitapa., Jan’y 8d, 1781. 


Sir: I yesterday received from his Excellency 
General Washington, Instructions respecting the 
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distribution of the Shirts procured by the Ladies 
of this State for the use of the Army; he has or- 
dered eight hundred to be sent you for the Penn- 
sy*. Line, two hundred to Col. Sherive for the Jer- 
sey Line, and the remainder to the deputy Clothier 
Gen' at Newburg; but as the Shirts were pack’d 
into three boxes, by M"™ Bache’s Orders, and sent 
to Trenton previous to the receipt of the Gener- 
al’s letter, it is out of my power to distribute 
them agreeable to his intentions. There are 
about two thousand in the whole, but no ac- 
count taken of the number in each case. I have 
directed the largest case, if there should be any 
difference in the size, to be sent to you for the 
Pennsy* Line, and the other two to be forwarded 
to the Deputy Clothier Gen! at Newburg. This 
I fear will fal short of the number designed for 
the Pennsylvanians, who, I think, considering the 
quarter from which they come, are intitled to a 
large proportion of them. If there should be a de- 
ficiency, perhaps you can get the remainder back 
from Newburg. You will be pleased to furnish 
His Excellency with an acc! of the exact num- 
ber you received. I am, Sir, your most Obed! 
Serv: 
Sam MIxEs. 

Briep’r Gen’s Wayne. 


A Letter from Dr. Franklin to a friend in Eng- 
land, dated in 1775. 


Dear Sir: I am to set out to-morrow for the 
camp, and having heard of this opportunity, can 
only write a line tosay I am well and hearty. Tell 
our dear good friend ———, who sometimes has 
his doubts and despondencies about our firmness, 
that America is deterinined and unanimous, a 
very few Tories and Placemen excepted, who 
will probably soon export themselves, 

Britain, at the expense of three millions, has 
killed one hundred and fifty Yankees this cain- 
paign, which is twenty thousand pounds a head ; 
and at Bunker’s Hill she gained one mile of 
ground, half of which she lost again by our taking 
post on Ploughed Hill. During the same time sixty 
thousand children have been born in America, 
From these data, his mathematical head will 
easily calculate the time and expense necessary 
to kill us all, and conquer our whole territory. 

My sincere respects to , and to the club 
of honest Whigs at ; 

Adieu, 

I aim yours, most ay, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Pusiisnine A Sermon.—*,* Several gentle- 
men, lately from Germany, present their com- 
pliments to the Rev. Mr. Kuntze, minister of 
the Lutheran church, in the city of Philadelphia, 
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and would be obliged to him if he would please 
to get the sermon printed which he delivered 
last Sunday, the 8d instant, that they might 
have the pleasure of sending it to Germany.— 
Pennsyloania Gazette, for June 16, 1784. 

* * The Parson who was addressed in the pa- 
pers of last week, returns his compliments to the 
gentlemen, and declares that he expects their 
subscription for publishing the Sermon, and even 
that he will assist them in sending it to Ger- 
many.—Pa. Gaz., for June 28, 1784. 


Tuk Mysteries or Exvzcrions.—Some remark 
was occasioned by the circumstances that five 
persons received more than the number of votes 
“necessary for a choice” at the late Republican 
Convention at Worcester fur the choice of dele- 
gates to Chicago, although only four delegates 
were to be elected. That this result does not 
necessarily imply any error in the count, is illus- 
trated by the following simple example, in which 
we will suppose four persons are to be elected, 
and that there are twelve voters. 

The voters are numbered from 1 to 12, and 
there being six candidates, we designate thei by 
letters A to F. 


Voter No. 1 votes for A BC D 
2 


ololole) 
ooo 


AB 
AB 
AB 
AB 
AB 
AB 
AB 
A 

B 


bed ed bt ed et et 
prj yy Pa a Pj 


ean 
Sooys 


The result is :— 

Whole number of votes......... 

“ Necessary to a choice”........... 

A has 9 C has 8 E has 7 
B has 9 D has 8 F has 7 

Here the whole six persons voted for receive 
as many votes as are “necessary to a chvice,” 
and yet of course only the four highest can be 
declared elected. 

Our [Massachusetts] laws expressly recognize 
the possibility of such a result, and provide for 
it in the following terms: 

“In order to determine the result of any elec- 
tion in this commonwealth, the whole number 
of persons who voted at such election, shall first 
be ascertained, by counting the whole number 
of separate ballots given in; and no person shall 
be deemed or declared to be elected who shall not 
have received a majority of the whole number of 
ballots; and in all returns of elections the whole 


«- 12 
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number of ballots given in shall be distinctly stated; 
but blank pieces of paper shall not be counted as 
ballots; and if, at any election, a greater num- 
ber of candidates than the number to be elected 
shall severally receive a majority of the whole 
number of ballots, a number equal to the number 
to be elected, of such as have the greatest excess 
over such majority, shall be deemed and declared 
to be elected; but if the whole number to be 
elected cannot be thus completed by reason of any 
two or more such candidates having received an 
equal number of ballots, the candidates having 
received such equal number‘shall be deemed not 
to be elected. [Revised Statutes, ch. 4, § 13.]— 
Boston Advertiser. 


A Tory Procramation.—(From the Pennsyl- 
vania Ledger, for October 29, 1777.) 


Tevcro Duce Nit DesPpeRANDUM. 


First Battalion of Pennsylvania Loyalists, com- 
manded by his Excellency Sir William Howe, K.B. 

All intrepid, able-bodied HEROES who are 
willing to serve His Majesty King George the 
IIId, in defence of their Country, Laws, and Con- 
stitution, against the arbitrary usurpations of a 
tyrannical Congress, have now not only an op- 
portunity of manifesting their spirit, by assisting 
in reducing their too long deluded countrymen, 
but also of acquiring the polite accomplishments 
of a soldier, by serving only two years, or dur- 
ing the present rebellion in America. 

Such spirited fellows, who are willing to en- 
gage, will be rewarded at the end of the war, be- 
sides their laurels, with fifty acres of land, where 
every gallant hero may retire and enjoy his bot- 
tle and lass. 

Each volunteer will receive as a bounty FIVE 
DOLLARS, besides arms, clothing, and accoutre- 
ments, and every other requisite proper to ac- 
commodate a gentleman soldier, by applying to 
Lieut.-Col. Allen, or at Capt. Kearney’s rendez- 
vous at Patrick Tonry’s, three doors above 
Market-street, in Second-street. 


Wasnineton anp Larayetre.—As a sequel 
to the letter of Washington published in our last. 
(vol. iv., p. 179), we insert the following: 


The following interesting and unpublished let- 
ters, were written to Samuel Williams, American 
Consul at Hamburgh, who, with Joseph Russell, 
of Boston, at that time a resident of Paris, gave 
timely aid to the Lafayette family. While Ma- 
dame Lafayette was in prison in Paris where she 
was placed by Robespierre and his party, Mr. 
Russell, at the hazard of his own life, made great 
efforts for her liberation; and it was through his 
friendly assistance that her son, George Wash- 
ington Lafayette, then about fourteen years of 
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age, was conveyed to America, where he re- 
mained till 1798—mention of which is made in 
the second letter to Mr. Williams. 

It was the intention of Lafayette on his leav- 
ing France to retire to America, as Robespierre 
and his party had great hatred of his republican 
principles; but unexpectedly he was arrested by 
the Austrian government and delivered over to 
the king of Prassia—who first placed hii in con- 
finement at Wesel, then at Magdeburg, and 
lastly at Olmutz, where he remained four years; 
while here his liberation was attempted by Fran- 
cis Huger, an American, from South Carolina, 
and Henry Bollman, a German physician ; failing 
in the attempt, they were arrested and impris- 
oned. After an imprisonment of near two years, 
in Paris, Madame Lafayette and her two daugh- 
ters were released. She at once proceeded to 
Vienna, for the purpose of effecting the release of 
her husband, by an application to the emperor of 
Austria; this was refused on political grounds, 
but permission was given her to visit her hus- 
band at Olmutz, where she and her two daugh- 
ters remained for nearly two years, sharing with 
him a dreary confinement. It was just after the 
release of Lafayette that the last letter was writ- 
ten to Mr. Williams. J.C. 

Boston, June, 1856. 


Luvumenci, January 13, 1798. 

My Dear Sir: With the most heartfelt grati- 
tude, I thank you for the measures you have 
taken to accelerate our meeting with our son, 
whose mother and sister join with me in their ac- 
knowledgments for your kindness to us all. 
There is, however, one case in which Georges 
might be obliged to pursue his voyage to France; 
it is not improbable but that he is intrusted with 
letters to the American commission in Paris, and 
has been directed to deliver them in their own 
hauds. Should the delay be an occasion to do 
some service to the United States, I do very 
readily subinit to it. 

The tarn of American affairs in Paris gives ine 
great uneasiness; indeed on both accounts of 
pride and interest, I greatly dislike it. The little 
I can try is contined to a few confidential letters ; 
it is very disproportionate to my deep concern 
in such a business, yet I do not neglect the very 
trifling part, however insignificant, I can now act 
in it. 

I shall acquaint Mr. Funk with your con- 
stant benevolence to him. The Lhumkhul col- 
ony offer you their thanks, their good wishes, 
and the expression of their attachment. My 
wife’s health is mending very slowly indeed, and 
fur a few days has been worse; it is the only 
opportunity I have to remember our imperial 
jailers whom I heartily forgive and forget for 
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every thing that relates to me, but whom I 
heartily curse when I see her suffer. 

I every day expect some friends from Paris, 
who may bring letters and tell news to me. 
Should any of them be interesting to you, I shall 
immediately write. Do you often hear of the 
beloved mother whose absence you have had so 
long to lament? Adieu, my dear sir; with the 
most affectionate and grateful attachment, 

Am yours, &c., LAFAYETTE, 
Mr. Witttams. 
March 21, 1798. 

My Dear Sir: This letter will be delivered by 
Victor and Charles Manburg, and I wish it was 
also in my power to take you by the hand before 
your departure. I envy the pleasure my wife, 
daughter, and son have lately had to see you. | 
know your heart has affectionately sympathized 
with us in the satisfaction we had so long ex- 
pected to embrace our returning Georges; he 
laments, as well as his father, not to have it in 
his power to wish you once more a happy voyage 
to England. He has brought me letters from 
our paternal friend, Washington, and one from 
Hamilton—nothing new in them but what you 
know. His dispatches he had the pleasure to 
deliver himself, to the ambassadors in Paris; | 
hoped for some intelligence from them. I ex- 
pected Talleyrand would have answered to a 
part of my letter to him, and to what he had the 
opportunity to know respecting my ideas on 
American affairs; but on this subject he neither 
did write or send a verbal message. I have since 
had occasion to write to persons in power, and 
the better one asit did not personally concern ine, 
and I have put in a word respecting my wishes 
to see union restored between the two common- 
wealths; whether or no they will take my broad 
hints, I do not know. ‘I'wo friends of mine who 
are gone to Paris—one of whom is much ac- 
quainted with Bonaparte, and the two with Tal- 
leyrand—will also speak to them in my name, and 
I have written to some other friends about it; 
but hitherto [ know nothing more about this un- 
happy and distressing affair but what is uni- 
versally known—too much indeed for the tran- 
quillity of my mind and the ease of my heart. 

I intend remaining here or at M’de de Telle’s 
seat until the middle of May—a place at which 
my wife and sister will have located her family— 
we shall afterwards embark for America; it 
seems to me that Holland and the month of June 
would be a convenient place and a proper time. 
My wite, daughter, Mr. Fristel, my two compan- 
ions of captivity, my son, present their compli- 
ments to you. Remember ine most affectionately 
and gratefully to Mr. King. 

Adieu, my dear and excellent friend. My best 
wishes shall ever attend you, and to the last mo 
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ment of my life I shall wish affectionate regard 
and heartfelt gratitude. 
Your sincere friend, 


LAFAYETTE. 
To Mr. Samvet Wittutams. 


Earty Mention or Guano.—In “ The Art of 
Metals: By Albaro Alonzo Barba, Curé of St. 
Bernard’s, Potosi :” translated by Edward, Ear] of 
Sandwich, and published in London in 1674, 
the author says, at p. 16: “Out of the islands in 
the South Sea, not far from the city of Arica, 
they fetch earth that does the same effect as the 
last aforementioned. It is called Guano (i.e. 
dung); not because it is the dung of sea-fowls (as 
many would have it understood), but because of 
its admirable vertue in making ploughed ground 
fertile. It is light and spongy. And that which 
is brought from the island of Iqueyque is of a 
dark grey colour, like unto Tobacco ground small. 
Aithough from other islands nearer Arica, they get 
a white earth inclining to a sallow, of the same 
vertue, It instantly colours water whereinto it 
is put, as if it were the best leigh, and smells very 
strong.” > ie eo 


Wasnineron Cent.—A strange Washington 
cent in the possession of Dr. Gibbes, of Columbia, 
S. C., does not seem to have been described. It 


is not in the list of the March No. of the Maga- 
zine (vol. iv., p. 83). 


Obverse: Head of Washington, extremely 
rude; legend, Washington the Great, D.G. Re- 
verse: a chain of rings, each bearing the initial of 
a State, and in the centre, 84. 


Intustrations oF Oooprr’s “ Piongers.”— 
“The Chronicles of Cooperstown,” a small vol- 
ume, published in 1838, gives details which are 
not devoid of interest, as showing how much Mr. 
Cooper drew upon fact in his novel of * The 
Pioneers.” 

First, as to the characters. It is only necessary 
to mention that Marmaduke Temple, and his 
daughter Elizabeth, are portraits of Judge Cooper 
and his accomplished daughter, who was killed 
by being thrown from her horse. 

Of their visitors, Major Hartmann represented 
“the late Hendrick Frey, of Canajoharie, who 
was a frequent visitor; and the traditions of the 
festivities of the ‘Manor House’ during that and 
the succeeding years, are still agreeable to the 
lovers of good cheer,” 

Another of Judge Temple’s visitors figures un- 
der the name which he actually bore in the set- 
tlement, that of Monsieur Le Quoy. This is the 
unfortunate gentleman, whoin, on his first intro- 
duction to us, we remember seeing projected 
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“where he remained exhibiting two lathy legs on 
high, like scarecrows in a corn-field ;” the one 
who, out of sheer gallantry, offered his hand first 
to Miss Temple, then to Miss Grant, they being 
the only young ladies of the place, but who 
steadfastly refused to offer the same to Mrs. Re- 
markable Pettibone: in short, who presented 
the anomaly of a gentleman engaged in the ca- 
pacity of a backwoods’ storekeeper. Of him we 
have the following sketch : 

“Mr. Le Quoy excited a good deal of interest 
during his stay in the place, as he was a man 
altogether superior to his occupation, which was 
little more than that of a country grocer; an in- 
terest that was much increased by the following 
circumstance : 

“ Among the early settlers in Otsego county 
was Mr. Lewis De Villers, a French gentleman 
of respectable extraction and good manners. Mr. 
De Villers was in Cooperstown about the year 
1793, at a moment when a countryman, Mr. 
Renounard, who afterwards established himself in 
the county, had recently reached the place. Mr. 
Renouard was a seaman, and had the habit of 
using tobacco. Inquiring of Mr. De Villers 
where some of his favorite article might be pur- 
chased, Mr. De Villers directed him to the shop 
of Mr. Le Quoy, telling him he would help a 
countryman by making his purchase of that per- 
son. In a few minutes Mr. Renouard returned 
from the shop, much agitated and very pale. Mr. 
De Villers inquired if he were unwell. ‘In the 
name of God, Mr. De Villers, who is the man who 
sold me this tobacco?’ demanded Mr. Renouard, 
‘Mr. Le Quoy, a countryman of ours.’ * Yes, 
Mr. Le Quoy de Mersereau.’ ‘I know nothing 
about the de Mersereau ; he calls himself Mr. Le 
Quoy. Do you know any thing of him? 
‘When I went to Martinique to be post-captain 
of St. Pierre,’ answered Mr. Renouard, ‘ this man 
was the civil governor of the island, and refused 
to confirm my appointment.’ 

* Subsequent inquiry confirmed this story, Mr. 
Le Quoy explaining that the influence of a lady 
had stood ia the way of Mr. Renouard’s prefer- 
ment. 

“The history of Mr. Le Quoy has since been 
ascertained to be as follows: When governor of 
Martinique he had it. in his power to do a friendly 
office to Mr. John Murray, of New York, by lib- 
erating one of his ships—Mr. Murray being at the 
head of the old and highly respectable commer- 
cial house of John Murray & Sons, then one of 
the principal firms of the country. This act 
bronght about an exchange of civilities between 
Mr. Murray and Mr. Le Quoy, which continued 
for a few years. When the French Revolution 
drove Mr. Le Quoy from the island, he repaired 


from the sleigh into a huge snow-bank, head first, | to New York, and sought his friend Mr. Murray, 
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to whom he stated that he had a small sum of 
money, which he wished to invest in a country 
store, until his fortunes might revive. Between 
Judge Cooper and Mr. Murray there existed an 
intimacy, and the latter referred Mr. Le Quoy to 
the former. Under the advice of Judge Cooper, 
Mr. Le Quoy established himself in Cooperstown, 
where he remained more than a year. At the 
end of that time he made his peace with the new 
French government, and quitting his retreat, he 
was employed for some months in superintending 
the accounts of the different French consulates 
in this country. It is said that he soon after re- 
turned to Martinique in his old capacity, and 
died the first season of yellow fever. When Mr. 
Fenimore Cooper was in France, the Oomte 
d’Hauterive, who had been French consul-general 
in America at the period of Mr. Le Quoy’s resi- 
dence, spoke of the latter gentleman, and in part 
corroborated this history of him. The following 
letter appears to have been written soon after he 
left Cooperstown, and at the moment he com- 
menced his consular duties. 






































































































‘¢* PHILADELPHIA, 10th Oct., 1794. 
“ *Dgar Six: I have experienced too much of 
your friendship to believe you will not hear of 
my fate without some degree of concern; I ain 
to go to Charleston, in 8. C., about some business 
which will keep me most ali the winter. I hope 
for a more permanent employment than what I 
-have at present; if not, 1 know where to find 
peace, good business, good friends. I shall al- 
ways consider you among the number. 
“*I wish you and all your family health and 
happiness, and I remain, dear sir, your most hum- 
ble servant, F. Z. Lz Quoy. 
‘** Mons. W. Cooper, Cooperstown, Otsego Co,’” 






























































It will be seen from the above extract that Mr. 
Cooper had the facts in relation to this character 
ready to his hand; and that he considered them 
peculiar enough to be used without alter: ation, is 
evidenced by his embodying them entire in the 
novel, 

Another person, of whom an account is given, 
seems likely to have suggested a portion of the 
character of young Edwards. I condense the 
account: A man calling himself Esaias Hausman 
appeared in the vicinity in 1801, went to Mr. 
Cooper, bought a lot of him, built a hut, and 
lived there alone and retired. He told his his- 
tory to no one, and nothing positive was ever 
known in regard to it. He was highly educated, 
and was discovered to have been teaching He- 
brew to the president of one of the Eastern col- 
leges, during one of the repeated absenees he was 
accustomed to make. This hut was his chief re- 
siding place till his death, which took place in 



















































































died still unknown and intestate. 
coincidence between this character and that of 
Edwards are: 1st, the mysterious appearance of 
each; 2d, their living a 

men—an uncommon thing in new settlements; 
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He preserved his secrecy to the last, and 
The points of 
aded from their fellow- 


8d, the excellent education of both; and 4th, the 


long continued perseverance in their incognitos, 


It is not improbable that Hausman’s mystery 

may have suggested to Ovooper these prominent 

points in the history of his hero. . D. G. 
Burrato, May, 1860. 


QUERIES. 


Wattasour Granp Marou.—Can any one 
furnish the music of the Wallabout Grand Fu- 
neral March, played at the celebrated interment 
of the remains of the prison-ship martyrs, by the 
Tammany Society, at Brooklyn, N. eo 





Puiturpra Greenwoop.—From the records of 
the Old North Church, Boston, we learn that on 
Feb. 8, 1711-2, were baptized Ralph and Samuel, 
children of Phillippa Greenwood. Is it known 
who the latter person was? i a 





Acoount oF THE IRoquoIs.—I once met a col- 
lection of French essays in four or five volumes, 
12mo, published in Paris about 1790, in one of 
which was an account of the Iroquois, said, I 
think, to have been sent from Canada by M. 
Bourlamarque. Can any reader of the Magazine 
give me the title of the work? Junius. 





Josep Montcomery.—" Joseph Montgomery, 
A.M. Sermon preached, on Day ot Fasting or- 
dered by Congress, at Christiana Bridge and 
Newcastle, July 20, 1775. Printed by request. 
Published by Jas. Humphrey, 1775.” 


Who was Joseph Montgomery, where was he 
born, and of what religious persuasion was he a 
minister ? Harrison, 
Puita., June 2, 1860. 





Rev. Ergzazer Berry.—Wanted, the date of 


death and other particulars of Eleazer Berry, 
born 1673, who, about the year 1700, emigrated 
from Massachusetts and settled as a minister at 
Cape May. 





Novi, or Nov# Esoraoct.-——The Latin of New 


York is said, in the June No., p. 175, to be 
“Nove Eboraci, and not Novi Eboraci.” 
there any authority for this netomat 


Is 


Co.umaia, 8. C. 

















“ Youne Amertoa.”—This phrase, so common 
in our day, was made use of by John Adams -in 
a letter to John Trumbull, under date of April 
28, 1795, published in the present number of 
the Historical Magazine. See p. 195. ‘True, 
the expression, as used by him, conveys a very 
ditferent meaning from the slang phrase of our 
day. Can any of ‘your philological readers 
state when and how the phrase now so much in 
vogue, originated? And can any of our anti- 
quarians point out an instance of the use of the 
expression “ Young America,” earlier in date 
than the letter of President Adams referred to? 

C. 





“Letrers To A Provinorat Basnaw.”—See 
letter of John Adams to J. H. Jackson, in this 
number of the Magazine. 

Can any of your readers, better informed in the 
matter than President Adams confesses himself 
to have been, answer the following inquiries in 
regard to the foregoing named work? 

1. To whom addressed ? 

2. By whom written? 

3. When and where published ? 

With a few brief particulars as to the nature and 
subject of the work itself. 


Jonn Monteomertz.—Col. John Montgomerie, 
governor of the colony of New York, succeeding 
Gov. Burnet, was commissioned Oct. 4, 1727, 
and arrived at New York, April 15, 1728, and 
there died, while in office, June 30, 1731 (Brod- 
head’s Doc. Col. Hist. of N. Y.) Is this Gov. 
Montgomerie buried in New York, and where; 
and did he leave any family? And where and 
when was he born? 

There was a John Montgomery appointed 
attorney-general of North Carolina, in Jan., 1731, 
.and died in that colony in 1746 (Gent. Mag., 
vols. i. and xvi.) Did he leave any descendants, 
had he been a resident in the colony before ap- 
pointment, and when and where was he born? 

Harrison. 

Putapa., June, 1860. 





ALLEGHANY, or ALLEGHENY?—I see that you 
spell this word* with an a in the penult syllable, 
and not with ane. This, I suppose, is the proper 
mode of spelling this word; but many write it 
with ane. Can an authoritative rule be given 
concerning it? Western Penna. 


(Custom, in different localities, has given differ- 
ent orthography to Indian names, especially in 
the obscurer sounds. In the present instance 
New Yorkers have adopted @ in the third sylla- 


* Hist. Mag., June, 1860, p. 184. 
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ble, and Pennsylvanians e. If the derivation 
given in our last is correct, and we deem it most 
probable, the spelling any is nearer to the Indian 
anno, cold, A similar variety exists in regard to 
the name Tecumseh, spelt by English and Cana- 
dian authors Tecumthé, an orthography nearly 
adopted recently by Dawson, in his * Battles of 
the United States.”’] 


Groretus-triompno Corprer.—What evidence 
is there that the Georgius-triumpho copper was 
struck in this country, or has any reference to 
Washington? Specimens of the coin aré not 
rare; but those who are without one, can see it 
engraved in Dickeson’s Num. Manual, or Har- 
per’s Magazine for March, in both of which it is 
classed with American tokens. It, howevér, does 
not bear Washington’s name, nor his porti‘ait, nor 
any allusion to America, except perhaps that 
there is a figure of Liberty on the reverse, stand- 
ing behind a railing which contains 13 bars. The 
date is 1783, in which year the principal events, 
commemorated by tokéns, were the treaty with 
England and Washington’s resignation as com- 
mander-in-chief. The legend on the obverse,— 
Georgius Triumpho—TI, George, triumph,—taken 
by itself, might refer to the close of the Revolution ; 
but the legend of the reverse, Voce Popoli, 
seems to bé a continuation of the sentence, and 
the whole sentiment, “I, George, triumph by the 
popular voice,” has no special application to this 


| year of Washington’s life. 


On the other hand, the portrait is evidently 
that of King George of England, being almost a 
Juc-simile of his laureated head, as it appears on 
an Irish half-penny of 1782, now lying before us. 
The female on the reverse, with her left hand 
raised and holding a long staff which rests upon 
the ground, and with a branch in her right, al- 
though she might be used to represent Liberty, is 
certainly the usual figure of Britannia. Why the 
die-sinker made her standing, and placed her be- 
hind the singular railing, which reminds one of the 
front of a witness-box, is not clear, unless he con- 
sidered it their proper position in uttering the 
popular voice. The words Voce Populi aré 
found on an Irish token* of the year 1760, the 
first of George Third’s reign, as legend around a 
laureated head, beliind which is the letter P— 
the reverse the figure and name of Hibernia. If 
the Georgius-triumpho token refers to King 
George, the legend would be quite appropriate. 
Twice in the year 1783 did the sovereign change 
his ministers. The second or coalition ministry, 
lost their place through their efforts to carry Mr. 
Fox’s India Bill,—the bold innovations of which 
had excited violent opposition among the people, 


* Now in the Yale College Numismatic Collection. 
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and finally on the part of the king himself. In 
one day the bill was defeated in the House of 
Lords, and the two Secretaries of State were per- 
emptorily dismissed from office, the king declin- 
ing a personal interview. Says Prof. Goodrich, 
in his “ British Eloquence:” ‘The course taken 
was regarded by all concerned as an extreme 
measure on the part of the crown, to repel an ex- 
treme measure of Mr. Fox, which endangered the 
rights of the king and the balance of the Consti- 
tution. The great body of the people gave it 
their sanction, and rejoiced in a step which they 
would have resisted in almost any other case, as 
an invasion of their rights.” Well might the 
king say, “* Georgius triumpho voce popoli.” 
In view of these facts, it would be interesting 
to know what direct evidence there is that the 
. token in question had a reference to “eee 
> 


Battap on Soto.—In the “ Magnolia,” an an- 
nual, 1836, edited by Henry W. Herbert, New 
York, Monson Bancroft, is an article entitled 
“The Death of Soto,” by the author of “ The 
Brothers,” to which is prefaced the following 
verse: 

* But wind me in a banner bright— 
A banner of Castile— 
And let the war-drums round me roll, 
The trumpets o’er me peal ! 
And bury me at noon of night, 
When gone is the sultry gleam— 
At noon of night, by torches’ light, 
In the Mississippi stream.” 
Ovp Batxap. 


Can any one inform us where this “ ballad” is 
to be found, and furnish the Historical Magazine 
with a copy of it? N. 


REPLIES. 


Rev. WitttaM Eyre, or Sarispury, Enetanp 
(vol. i., p. 153; vol. iv., p. 183).—Rev. Mr. Eyre, 
was the son of Giles Eyre, Esq., of Brickworth. 
His pedigree is given in Burke’s “ Landed Gen- 
try,” vol. i., p. 888. He was a clergyman of Sal- 
isbury, in Wiltshire, and was ejected in 1662. 
Palmer’s “‘ Nonconformist’s Memorial,” vol. ii., p. 
511, thus notices him: 

“Mr. William Eyre, M. A., of Magd. Hall, Ox- 
ford. He held justification from eternity, which 
occasioned the contest between him and Mr. 
Woodbridge and Mr. Warren. Being silenced in 
1662, for nonconformity, he retired to Melksham, 
where he had an estate, and died there in Jan., 
1670.” 

The only work of his mentioned in the “ Me- 
morial” is the “ Vindicw Justiticationis,” &c., al- 
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luded to in previous notices, which is here said to 
have been answered by Mr. Warren. 


Vine Prantine In Vireinta—Boiiine oF 
Cnettow (vol. iv., p. 19).—Having the materi- 
als at hand, I proceed to answer the query of 
“§. I.” The materials are: 1st. “* Memoirs of the 
Bolling family,” prepared by Robert Bolling, the 
* Bolling of Chellow” himself, about whom you 
inquire ; 2d. Some memoranda of his descendants, 
sent me by an intelligent friend, closely con- 
nected with the family. 

I might condense the answer into much less 
space; but conceiving that a transcript from the 
memorials themselves would be more acceptable 
to your readers, and fall in more with the plan of 
your publication, I adopt the latter mode of con- 
veying the desired information : 


Extracts from “ Memoirs of the Bolling family.” 


“The family of the Bollings is very ancient. 
Robert Bolling, Esq., in the reign of Edward IV., 
possessed that beautiful seat of Bolling Hall, near the 





town of Bradford, in Yorkshire (England), where 
his ancestors, for many generations, had lived in 
the enjoyment of all the sweets of private life. 
He died in the year 1485, and was succeeded by 
many of his descendants by the name of Tristam, 
Nathaniel, &c., until, at length, this beautiful 
mansion passed, by succession, into the noble 
family of the Tempests, &c. 

“Robert Bolling, son of John and Mary Bol- 
ling (of the Bolling Hall family), who lived in the 
parish of ‘All Halloways,’ Tower-street, London, 
was the first of the name, who settled in Vir- 
ginia. He was born in that great city, December 
26th, 1646, cld style, and arrived here (at James 
Town), on the 2d October, 1660, being then not 
quite 14 years of age. In the year 1675, he mar- . 
ried Jane, the daughter of Thomas Rolfe, and 
grandaughter, by the father’s side, of the Indian 
princess Pocahontas, who was the daughter of 
the Indian chief Powhatan. ..... Robert Bol- 
ling had by this, his first wife, only one child, a 
son, born Jan’y 27, 1676, and named John, . 
John was a cheerful, lively, and sagacious man. 
He lived at a place called ‘ Cobbs,’ upon the Appo- 
matox river, in the county of Chesterfield, where 
he carried on, with his countrymen, an extensive 
and gainful trade, and with the Indians (equally 
his countrymen), a trade still more so, enjoying 
at the same time all the pleasures of society, for 
which no person was better disposed. He married 
Mary, daughter of Richard Kennon, of Conjurer’s 
Neck, by whom he had a son, also named John, 
born 20th January, 1700, and several daughters. 
| He died at Cobbs, April 20th, 1729, and was 
, buried there. 
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“His son John possessed the lively disposition] ‘Ool. John Nicholas, of Buckingham, was a 
of his father, and without engaging in commerce | contemporary of Col. Robert Bolling and Thomas 
or any other pursuit than that of a plain country | Jefferson, and said he was intimate with both. 
gentleman, he led a life of innocent pleasures and} Col, Nicholas frequently observed, that if Col. 
amusements, which his ample patrimony enabled | Bolling had lived and applied himself to public af- 
him to do. He was fond of fine horses, hounds, | fairs, he would have become as distinguished a man 
hunting, fishing, fowling, feasting, dancing, &c., | as Thomas Jefferson. Without designing any dis- 
and doted on his wife and children. He was| paragement of Col. Bolling, we may yet be ex- 
twice married,—first to Miss Elizabeth, daughter | cused if we attribute this high compliment to a 
of John Lewis of Gloucester, one of the members | want of discrimination, or to strong personal at- 
of the Privy Oouncil, or Council of State, in Vir- | tachment on the part of Col. Nicholas. 
ginia; but she dying a few months after mar-| ‘Although Col. Bolling was well qualified for 
riage, he next married Miss Elizabeth Blair, on | public life, he manifested no desire tor political 
the Ist of August, 1728, O. S. She was the|station. Instead of seeking, he shunned office. 
daughter of Doctor Archibald Blair, and niece of } When strongly urged to become a candidate for 
the celebrated commissary of that name. By her | the House of Burgesses, he refused peremptorily. 
he had many children, some of whom having | Notwithstanding this, and the fact that there 
died in their infancy, no notice is taken of them. | were several candidates before the people, Col. 
Those who survive him, are: Thomas Bolling, | Bolling was elected triumphantly. He did not 
born July 18th, 1735; John Bolling, born June, | mix among the people, during the canvass, or 
1737; Robert Bolling (the author of these me-| leave his home on the day of election, yet he re- 
moirs), born August 28th, 1738.” . ceived every vote that was given. In due time, he 
Extract from the communteation of « connection left home, in good health, to attend the General 

th ‘ly, dated Chellow, Nov. 2d, 1858 Assembly, but in a few days after it convened, he 

of the family, da a ee. Oy * | was taken sick, and died after a brief illness, in (I 

“Col. Robert Bolling was educated in England, | think) the 32d or 83d year of his age.” 
but whether at Oxford or Cambridge, Iam una-| Some of Col. Bolling’s descendants, I may add 
ble to say. Returning to Virginia, he married |—one of whom, I believe, married my corre- 
and settled in Buckingham, at a period when the | spondent (the present proprietor of “* Chellow”)— 
population was sparse, and in a neighborhood | still survive, and occupy a most respectable social 
where he found but little congenial society. He | position. A son of his, Powhatan, contested a 
was conversant with the Greek, Latin, French, | seat in Congress with John Randolph of Roanoke, 
and Italian languages. Possessing a good library, | in 1799, and was beaten by but 3 or 5 votes. 
literary in his tastes, and attached to his wife| It may not be unacceptable to your corre- 
and children, his books and his family consti-|spondent to add further, that I find, in one of 
tuted the principal sources of his enjoyment and | our statutes, the inspiration of the “ Vintage of 
happiness. Content with the patrimony which | Parnassus,” of Bolling of Chellow, as well as his 
he inherited, he made no effort to accumulate | reason for embalming in Bacchanalian verse the 
wealth. You are aware, that prior to the Revo-| grave and eminent historic names, so seeming, 
lution, very few, comparatively, of the country | strangely introduced into it. It is a law, passed 
gentlemen of Virginia, bestowed much attention | November, 1769, 10th George IIL., entitled, ‘An 
on their agricultural concerns, and hence they | Act for encouraging the making of wine;” and, 
did not become good practi¢al farmers. Like} perhaps, you may think it curious enough to be 
others of that generation, Col. Bolling was an| worth the space an extract from it will occupy. 
agricultural amateur. He planted a vineyard | [t runs thus: 
and attempted to make wine, but his effurts were| § 1. “Whereas the climate, soil, and natural pro- 
unsuccessful. He also wrote a treatise on the|ductions of this colony, make it very probable 
culture of the grape, and the process of making| that the most delicious wines might be made 
wine. Nearly thirty years ago, at the request of | here; and it is certain that the introduction of so 
his son, Mr. L. Bolling, I handed this work to} valuable an article would bring great riches tuo 
Mr. John S. Skinner, of Baltimore, then editor of | the people, and give a very favorable turn to the 
the American Farmer. Mr. §., being pleased | commerce of the mother country; and it appears 
with Col. Bolling’s treatise, published sundry ex- | that Andrew Estave, a native of France, is ac- 
tracts from it, in his valuable journal. quainted with the culture of vines, and hath of- 
“T understand that Col. Bolling evinced no | fered to undertake the management of a vineyard, 
partiality for fishing or hunting, although tish and | from which the public may receive great advan- 
deer were then abundant. He liked music, and | tage: Be it therefore enacted, by the Governor, 
played well on the violin. He was fond of| Council, and Burgesses, of this present General 
poetry. ... Assembly, and it is hereby enacted by the au- 
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thority of the same, that the Honorable William 
Wilson, and Thomas Nelson, esquires, Peyton 
Randolph, Robert Carter Nicholas, Lewis Bur- 
well, Dudley Digges, the younger, John Blair, 
the younger, Severn Eyrie, and George Wythe, 
esquires, shall be, and they are hereby nomina- 
ted and appointed trustees”’—to purchase land 
and three negro men, for the culture of vines 
under the management of Estave. 

§ 2. Provides for the employing “three poor 
boys to be bound apprentices to said Estave,” to 
be taught “the art of cultivating vines and mak- 
ing wine.” 

§ 8. Provides that if Estave shall, “ within six 
years,” make the quantity of “ten hogsheads of 
good merchantable wine,” then the land and ne- 
groes are to be “conveyed to him and his heirs 
forever, as a reward for so useful an improve- 
ment.” 

The end of these bright visions of “ delicious 
vines” and “great riches” is found in an Act, 
passed “Oct., 1776—1st of Oommonwealth,” 
chap. xxxvi. It sets forth that the land “in 
York county, formerly purchased for the use 
of a vineyard,” under the act of 1769, “is unfit 
for the purpose,” and with the slaves under Es- 
tave, * become useless and of no advantage to the 
publick,” and appoints *“ Nathaniel Burwell, Ben- 
jamin Powell, and John Burwell, gentlemen,” 
commissioners, to sell the establishinent, and pay 
over the proceeds “into the publick treasury.” 

W. R. 


Ricumonv, May, 1860. 


Booxs Depicatep To WasnineTton (vol. iv., 
pp. 56, 90, 122, 153).—‘* An Experimental In- 
quiry into the Properties of Opium and its Effects 
on Living Subjects: with observations on its 
History, Preparations, and Uses, being the Dispu- 
tation which gained the Harveian Prize for the 
year 1785. Ky John Leigh, M.D. Edinburgh: 
1786.” 8vo, 144 pages, has the following dedica- 
tion: | 

This treatise is humbly inscribed 
To 
Grorge Wasuineton, Esq.; 
A man Equally revered 
By the friends and fves of his country, 
And whose character will, 
With unrivalled lustre, 
Be transmitted to the 
Latest ages of Posterity, 
For Consummate Conduct and Courage, 
Public and Private Virtue. 
Epinsuren, May 15, 1786. 


Har Centr or 1828 (vol. iv., p. 153).—In your 
May number, a correspondent inquires why the 
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half cent of 1828, has 12 stars instead of 13. 
The question may be answered by asking another, 
Why does it have 13 stars instead of 12? » 
F. P. B. 


Josepa Warren (vol. iv., p. 183).—‘J. C.,” 
in the June number of the Historical Magazine, 
inquires for the following Tract. It is in the 
library of the American Antiquarian Society. 


An 
Eulogium 
on 
Major-General 
Josernh WARREN, 
Who fell in the action in Charlestown, 
June xvii., MDOOLXXV. 
By a 
Columbian. 
Arma virumque cano.—V ira. 
Boston: 
Printed by John Boyls, in Marlborough Street, 
MDCOLXXXI. 


It is a Poem of 22 pages, 12mo. 


Obituary. 


Hon. Jupekr Daniet, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, died June, 1860, at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, after a long illness. 

Judge Perer V. Danie. was born in Stafford 
county, Virginia, in 1785. lis ancestors had 
long resided in that State, and were noted at the 
time of the Revolution, for the zeal with which 
they advocated resistance to the British govern- 
ment. After receiving the rudiments of his edu- 
cation from a private tutor, he entered Princeton 
College, where he graduated in 1805. He chose 
the law as a profession, and studied at Richmond 
under Edmund Randolph, to whose daughter he 
was subsequently married. In 1808 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and in the following year 
was elected a delegate to the Virginia legislature 
trom Stafford county. He was re-elected to that 
office in 1810. Two years after he was elected a 
member of the Privy Council, and was succes- 
sively re-elected until the adoption of the new 
constitution in 1830. During a considerable por- 
tion of this time he was lieutenant-governor of 
the State, and president of the Council, ex officio. 
On the adoption of the amended constitution in 
1830, when the number of members of the Coun- 
cil had been reduced from eight to three, he was 
again elected; but in 1835, when the whigs ob- 
tained a majority in the legislature, he was dis- 
missed from office, together with his democratic 
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confréres. But the whigs retained their as- 
cendency only for a short period, and the next 
session, When the democrats were victorious, he 
was restored. Chief Justice Taney having been 
transferred, in 1834, from the office of Attorney- 
general to the Treasury Department, Judge Dan- 
jel was pressed by President Jackson to accept 
the vacant post, but he declined. In 1836, Philip 
P. Barbour was transferred from the Bench of 
the United States District Court to the Supreme 
Bench, and President Jackson appointed Judge 
Daniel to the vacancy. Judge Barbour dying in 
1840, President Van Buren made Judge Daniel 
his successor, He has held the office from that 
period to the present time. 


Cor. Danie, Coteman died recently in Dan- 
ville, Va., at the age of 92. At twelve years of 
age he was employed as an express by the mili- 
tary commandant at Halifax, N. C., where he 
lived, to convey general orders, furwarded to him 
by Gen. Lafayette, for the commandant of Penn- 
sylvania, ordering troops to the rendezvous, near 
Irvine’s Ferry, tor the purpose of aiding Gen. 
Greene, then actively retreating before the ad- 
vancing columns of Cornwallis. He delivered the 
orders—the troops marched promptly—Greene 
crossed the Dan in safety, and Cornwallis, cha- 
grined at his es¢ape, wheeled about and returned 
into North Carolina. He was commissioned as 
captain of militia in the 101st Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, in July, 1794; as captain in the 42d Regi- 
ment, in December, 1795, and successively major 
and colonel of that regiment, which he com- 
manded previous to and during the war of 1812. 


We learn by telegraph that the Hox. Witttam 
C. Preston of South Carolina, died on Wednes- 
day, at the capital of that State. Mr. Preston 
was born in Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 1794, while his 
father, then a member from Virginia, was attend- 
ing Congress in that city. His mother, daughter of 
Gen. Campbell, of King’s Mountain renown, was 
a niece of Patrick Henry. Asa student at the 
University of South Carolina, he was distinguished 
for his fluency of speech and readiness in debate. 
In 1812 he graduated, and, returning to Rich- 
mond, entered the office of William Wirt, with 
whom he studied law. 

From 1816 to 1819 he travelled in Europe, and 
was admitted to the bar after his return in 1821, 
commencing the practice of law in Virginia. He 
removed to Columbia, South Carolina, in the fol- 
lowing year, where he achieved distinction and 
success at the bar. Two years later he was 
elected to Congress, where he distinguished him- 
self by his devotion to Free Trade and State 
Rights. In 1832 he was elected to the United 
States Senate as the colleague of Mr. Calhoun, 
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and at once took high position as a debater. He 
resigned his place in the Senate in 1842, and re- 
turned to his practice in South Carolina. 

He became president of the University of the 
State in 1845, and continued in that position till 
1851, when ill health compelled him to resign. 
Since that time he has lived in retirement. Mr. 
Preston was a singularly eloquent man, and his 
influence over a popular assemblage was truly 
electrical. But, while he was ready and fluent, 
he lacked that solidity and breadth of thought 
requisite to produce a lasting impression. Hence, 
while he charmed, he did not convince, and his 
oratory, therefore, made no lasting impression 
upon his hearers. In private life he was grace- 
fully natural, amiable, and fascinating, and made 
many warm, devoted friends. As a rhetorician, 
he was equalled by few, and surpassed by none. 


Tue Rey. THeopore Parker, was born in 
Lexington, Mass., Aug. 21, 1810, and died in 
Florence, Tuscany, May 10, 1860. His grand- 
father, Jolin Parker, served in the last French 
war, and commanded his company at Lexington. 
Theodore was to a great degree self-educated, 
but entered Harvard in 1830, and after spending 
some years in various places as a teacher, gradu- 
ated at the Theological School, in 1836. He then 
became Unitarian minister at West Roxbury, but 
in 1841, in a serinon on the “Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity,” took ground which the 
Unitarian body would not indorse, and he hence- 
forth stood alone, regarded by many as ultra- 
rationalist and pantheist. He maintained his 
views with boldness and fearlessness; and by his 
singular talents, his varied learning, his partici- 
pation in every movement of the public mind, 
and in every exciting interest of the day, exer- 
cised a wide and powerful influence. 

After a visit to Europe in 1843, he was invited 
to become minister of the Twenty-Eighth Con- 
gregational Society in Boston, and occupied that 
position from Feb. 16, 1846, till his death. 


Masor-cen. Tuomas S. Jesup, U. S. A., was 
born in Virginia, and entered the United States 
army, May 3, 1808, as a second lieutenant in the 
Seventh regiment of infantry. He took an active 
part in the war of 1812-13-14, and was a parti- 
cipator in the battles of Queenstown, Chippewa, 
Niagara, and Lundy’s Lane. General Jesup at 
the battle of Chippewa held the rank of major, 
but for his gallant services he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, by the President. 
In May, 1818, he was promoted in line of promo- 
tion to a brigadier-generalship, and in ten years 
after, viz., 1828, he was breveted Major-general. 

During the Creek war in Georgia and Alaba- 
ma, in 1836, General Jesup, with his superior 
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in rank, General Scott, was actively engaged, the 
latter having been called from Florida to assist in 
its termination. A disagreement arose between 
them, which resulted in a Court of Inquiry on 
the course of General Scott, who was acquitted. 
General Jesup afterwards took an active part 
in the Florida War, displaying marked ability. 
But he was soon withdrawn from active service 
in the field to fill the important post of quarter- 
master-general, which he held till his death. His 
ability in the management of this department— 
especially during the Mexican War—is well 
known. He died at Washington, June 10, 1860. 


Cotonet JoserH PLympron, was born at Sud- 
bury, Massachusetts, on the 24th of February, 
1787, being the second son of Ebenezer Plymp- 
ton. His ancestors emigrated from Sudbury, 
England, in 1635, and founded the town of the 
same name in Massachusetts. He entered the 
army in 1812, as a second lieutenant of infantry, 
and served with credit and distinction through- 
out the whole of that war, chiefly upon the 
northern frontier, At the reduction of the 
army after the peace, Lieutenant Plympton was 
retained in service. Under the command of Col- 
onel Snelling he was active in establishing mili- 
tary posts on the extreme frontier. In 1840 he 
was ordered to Florida, where the Seminole war 
was then raging, and took an active part, under 
the command of Gen. Worth, in the movements 
which resulted in the subjection of those Indians 
two years later. Major Plympton particularly 
distinguished himself in the battle with the Semi- 
noles near Dunn’s lake, in January, 1842. In 
1846 he received orders to proceed to Mexico 
with his regiment, as lieutenant-colonel of the 
Seventh iofantry; he commanded it through the 
whole campaign, under General Scott. Colonel 
Plympton took an active part in the memorable 
siege of Vera Oruz, and at the sanguinary battle 
of Cerro Gordo he led his regiment at the point 
of the bayonet into the main stronghold of the 
Mexican army. For his “ gallant and meritorious 
conduct” on this occasion, he received the brevet 
of colonel, to date fromm the 18th of April, 1847. 
His regiment under his immediate command per- 
formed desperate service at the battles of Contre- 
ras and Churubusco, in which actions, and par- 
ticularly the former, the Seventh infantry took a 
most prominent part. He resumed command of 
the regiment on the frontiers, between Texas and 
Mexico, in 1858, and remained on duty for a 
year, when he was strongly advised by his medi- 
cal officers to return to the North on account of 
his health. With enfeebled health, but clear and 
vigorous intellect, he remained, in or near New 
York until his death, which took place on the 
5th of June, 1860, at Stapleton, on Staten Island. 
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Hotes on Books, 


History of the United States, from the Discov- 
ery of the American Continent. By George 
Bancroft. Vol. VIII. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co, 1860. 8vo, 475 pp. 


Tus, the second volume of the Revolutionary 
Period of Mr. Bancroft’s great history, brings the 
work to the Declaration of Independence; two 
more, we are told, will conclude the era with the 
treaty of Peace. As it proceeds it gains strength 
with movement. The hand is, if possible, firmer; 
the principles, if possible, more established as the 
theory of the work is exemplified by fact. This 
theory is one of sound rational democratic prog- 
ress in obedience to a fixed idea of the growth 
and development of the popular national life. It 
is seen in the weakness of kings and princes and 
the strength of the people, who, in obedience to a 
hidden impulse, work out the conclusions of free- 
dom and liberty, unfettered by restraint, save 
such as the very condition of their being and the 
laws of nature have imposed upon them. His- 
tory, in Mr. Bancroft’s view, is no accident, but 
a vital growth, and the true working of democ- 
racy has never received a happier exemplification 
than in his pages. 

lis topics, now that the work has reached the 
days of our fathers, begin to assume a more per- 
sonal interest and involve more points of contro- 
versial opinion, as they embrace the characters 
aud acts of men whom it was the necessity of the 
time, perhaps, to esteem beyond their deserts. 
The early members of the old Congress and the 
first officers of the army, Were persons whom it 
was necessary to accept at their full valuation in 
the exigency of the occasion, as we receive paper 
money in tines of financial difficulty without too 
close a scrutiny of the specie in bank vaults; 
and as we are grateful when the pressure is re- 
moved and we enjoy a sound currency again, so 
in the general joy of success, our revolutionary 
heroes have passed at a uniform standard. Lo- 
cal pride has trumpeted each of its representa- 
tives a hero, and the title of a general has been made 
to conquer all deficiencies. A sifting period, 
however, has come at last, and henceforth states- 
men and soldiers must rest on their merits. This 
is Mr. Bancroft’s view of the responsibilities of 
history; and he would be unworthy of the trust 
the public has reposed in him, by the large and 
cordial support given to his work, were he false 
toit. Indeed, he could receive that growing con- 
fidence and mental allegiance on no other terms, 
He is not looked to deliver eulogies, but to write 
history. In our commemorative proceedings— 
anniversary orations, celebrations, and the like— 
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the orator of the day puts the best foot foremost; | readers for this volume of the history than for 
he is to the virtues of his heroes very kind, and | any of its predecessors, 
to their shortcomings not a little blind; but his-| The style of the volume is that of the author’s 
tory cannot be written in this way. Here, a| accustomed narrative; broken, direct, vigorous— 
battle, as it were, is to be fought on a conflicting | consulting force rather than elegance. In the 
stage; good and evil are to come into collision, | use of words, there is generally little to notice be- 
and the event to be recorded is a painful birth | yond the prevalence of good Saxon. In one or 
out of opposing elements,—the result, in this | two instances, out-of-the-way expressions will send 
case, of the superiority of virtue, heroism, intelli- | the reader to his Johnson or Worcester, where 
gence, over weakness, irresolution, and, in some} he will find established authority for what he 
instances, treason, may have thought a neologism. Thus the term 
Let the reader remember these essential condi- | “ roytelets” is applied to the petty sovereigns of 
tions of the work,—the guiding principle of the} Brunswick and Hesse Cassel, from whom troops 
national welfare we have alluded to, founded | were hired—an unfamiliar diminutive from the 
deep in old English religion and liberty, and the | French, which in former times was bestowed by 
peculiar elements of the struggle of the Revolu- | King Charles I.’s chaplain Heylin (apud Johnson), 
tion, and he will appreciate the main efforts of} upon the Indian kings of America. Then we 
the work before us. In addition he must reflect, | have the old English archery word * fletched” 
to take it at its ful] height, upon the varying | applied to a message from Congress, in 1775, to 
scenery, so to speak, drawing a train of corre-| the Irish Parliament—“ they fletched their com- 
sponding diverse interests, The action is in both | plaint by adding, ‘America loved his brother’ *— 
the old world and the new—in the present vol-| in allusion to Lord Howe: that is, they feathered 
ume even, introducing the counsels of European | their arrow. The word “ betrust,” in reference 
cabinets from St. Petersburgh to London; and, | to Morgan—* an instinctive perception of charac- 
on our own hemisphere, from Oanada to Ja- | ter assisted him in choosing among his companions 
maica. Mr. Bancroft, as usual, holds the reins of | those whom it was wise to betrust,”—is also used 
these contemporary events with consummate | with nicety and accuracy. 
skill, guiding his war-chariot with a master’s art,| The notes and references, which were rather 
as he directs the thronged and wayward coursers | abundant in the earlier volumes of the history, 
to the ultimate goal. during the colonial period, are, as in the last 
The special work of this volume embraces the | volume, omitted. The author then gave as a 
organization of the army of Washington and the | reason, the space they would occupy in a neces- 
corresponding formation and mustering of the| sarily “disproportionate commentary ;” but we 
British forces, particularly of the troops hired | may regret their absence as a serious loss to his- 
from the continent; the siege and delivery of| torical inquiry. We are in no doubt of Mr. Ban- 
Boston; the stirring movements in Canada led | croft’s thorough research, or the general justness 
by Montgomery and Arnold; the siege of Fort | of his conclusions; but twenty or thirty addi- 
Moultrie and other military incidents; Parlia-| tional pages in notes would add much to our 
mentary action; but, above all, the Resolution of | information and enjoyment, and afford many op- 
Independence. In all of this the author’s accus- | portunities for references not allowable in the 
tomed vigorous narrative is constantly reinforced | text, while they would increase little the bulk of 
by original material drawn from the archives of| the book. A good index to each volume, like 
foreign governments and historical and family | that of the English edition of Macaulay, would 
documents at home. As usual with the preced- | greatly facilitate the use of the work to the his- 
ing volumes, great force and personal interest are | torical reader, who is frequently compelled to 
imparted by the sketches of character with which | pass rapidly from one author to another, and 
the work abounds, of which, among others, we | who needs every assistance by the way. This 
would call the reader’s attention to the notice of | want might be readily met in the future volumes 
Charles Lee, in the opening chapter, of Lord | and the reissue of the old. A novel and striking 
George Germain among the English portraits, of | portrait of Jefferson, we should mention, is pre- 
Jefferson, in his early years, and especially to the | fixed to the present volume, from the original 
elaborate analysis of John Adams, which is a| picture by Brown, painted for John Adams in 
masterpiece of shrewd characterization. If we | 1786. 
were not quite certain that every reader of the 
Historical Magazine would be in possession of | Major-general Israel Putnam. A correspond- 
Mr. Bancroft’s work, we should quote these few| ence on this subject with the editor of the 
passages on Adams, who is a capital subject, asa| Hartford Daily Post. By “Selah,” of that 
specimen of the author's skill. But itis unne-| city, and Henry B. Dawson of White Plains, 
cessary—as we may predict with confidence more| N.Y. Morrisania: 1860. 8vo 169 pp. 
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Mr. Dawson has issued a small edition of his 
controversy with Mr. A. C. Griswold of Hartford, 
in regard to the part taken by Putnam in the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and in regard to his servi- 
ces throughout the Revolutionary War, and his 
character in general. The newspaper discussion 
‘was sufficient to attract the attention of the legis- 
lature of the State in which it was conducted ; 
and, after one of the members had pronounced a 
lecture on General Putnam, it took a decided part 
in the controversy by a series of resolutions. We 
need not say, therefore, that much feeling has 
been evoked by the controversy. As in nearly 
all such disputes, much personal acrimony enters, 
and immaterial issues are sometimes vigorously 
but uselessly argued. Tv express an opinion, as 
that of the Magazine, is injudicious; and while 
we consider Mr. Dawson as having in closeness 
of argument, extent of research, and critical 
weighing of testimony, evidently the advantage, 
we think that most Americans will adopt the 
clear, precise, and common-sense language of 
John Adams, as the simple solution of the ques- 
tion, “The army of Cambridge was not a na- 
tional army, for there was no nation. It was not 
a United States army, for there were no United 
Colonies... . It was not a New England army, 
tor New England had not associated. ... Massa- 
chusetts had her army, Connecticut her army, 
New Hampshire her army, and Rhode Island her 
army. These four armies met at Cambridge, and 
imprisoned the British army in Boston. But who 
was the sovereign of this united, or rather con- 


gregated army, and who its commander-in-chief? | 


lt had none.” 


Pistorical and Biterary Jntelligence. 


We notice in our Canadian exchanges the ap- 
pearance of the following works on the civil and 
natural history of that province: 

Langevin: “ Notes sur les Archives de Notre 
Dame de Beauport, par M. Jean Langevin, prétre. 
12mo, 174 pp. Quebec: St. Michel et Darveau.” 

Faillon: “ L’ Heroine Chrétienne du Canada, on 
vie de Mile. Le Ber, 12mo. Montreal: J. Lovell.” 

The author of the latter work is one of those 
who has contributed most to the history of Mon- 
treal. His lives of M. Olier, Sister Margaret 
Bourgeois, Mile. Mance, and Mme. D’Youville, 
form almost a history of the religious establish- 
ment of that city. He has been long engaged on 
a history of Montreal, but his health has lately 
suffered to such an extent, that his recovery was 
despaired of. We are happy however to learn 
that it is now rapidly improving. 
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Mr. Monsext, of Albany, in announcing his 
“Orderly Book of General Burgoyne’s Campaign, 
from the time the army assembled at Cumberland 
Head, 20th June, to its capitulation, 17th Oct., 
1777,” appeals to the Public Libraries, and gentle- 
men interested in American History, for patronage 
in bringing out his series of works. The appeal 
will, we trast, not be unanswered. By subscrib- 
ing at once, they will not only sustain the pub- 
lisher in his not very remunerative task, but will 
secure volumes which hereafter will prove diffi- 
cult to find. 


A pesoriprion of the coins and medals in the 
cabinet collection at the mint of the United States, 
prepared by J. R. Snowden, director of the mint, 
is announced by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tue last general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, appointed a committee to con- 
tract for a reissue of their journals from 1785 to 
1853, with a volume of elucidatory notes, legal 
and historical, by the Rev. Dr. Hawks and Rev. 
W.5. Perry, and a full index by the latter. These 
journals are so scarce that few if any of our pub- 
lic libraries possess a set. 


Ir has been proposed that the religious societies 
and the citizens of Seekonk and the seven towns 
of which the ancient Rehoboth has been the nurs- 
ing mother, should hold a friendly, religious, and 
patriotic gathering at the original Congregational 
| Church thereof, at Seekonk, on July 4th, 1860, at 
10 a. M., for the purpose of commemorating the 
origin and historic scenes of the ancient Rehoboth 
(now Seekonk), and of passing in review the lite 
and character of its original founder, and of pay- 
ing respect to the ever-memorable birthday of 
our Common Country. 


Tue papers of Gov. Daniel D. Tompkins have 
been placed in the hands of H. B. Dawson, Esq,, 
by the fainily for the purpose of preparing a biog- 
raphy. Mr. Dawson will be thankful to parties 
possessed of material that may aid him, for any 
information addressed to him at Morrisania, New 
York. , 


Tue sale of John Frazer’s library at Quebec 
was scarcely known here, and there was little 
competition from the United States. A copy of 
Sagard’s * Histoire du Canada” brought only $38, 
the 1632 edition of Champlain $27, Lescarbot $30, 
Le Cleregq, * Etablissement de la Foi,” only $6, and 
his Gaspesie $4, and a complete copy of Creuxius 
$10.50. La Hontan however ran up to $12, far 
beyond its value when compared to the others, 
and considering how easily it can be had. Some 
| of the old Jesuit Relations brought a mere trifle. 








